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A YOUNG LADY FRIGHTFULLY LACERATED BY A 
TIGER, AT PHILADELPHIA. 

One of the most terrible accidents on record, in connection with the 
careless approach to ferocious animals, took place at Philadelphia, 
on Friday, the 11th inst. The popular spectacle of “Cinderella” 
was about to be presented there, and a number of children had been 
advertised for to take part in the performance. A number of appli- 
cants for employment presented themselves at the Circus on Friday 
afternoon, immediately after the rehearsal for Cinderella had termi- 
nated. Among the applicants was a young girl of fifteen, Sarah B. 
Noble by name, who, with her brother, a lad younger than herself, 
sought admission as a performer in the piece. Her services, how- 
ever, were not required, and she was about to leave the premises, 
when she manifested a sudden fancy to see the wild beasts belong- 
ing to Van Amburgh’s well-known menagerie, which was at the time 
on exhibition at the Circus, under the management of Mr. Lang- 
worthy. As, however, the menagerie was not open at the time, she 
was informed that her wish could not be gratified. She was at the 
same time especially cautioned against approaching the cages. 
Disregarding this caution, however, the young girl made her way to 
the spot where the beasts are confined, taking her brother with her ; 
and here, through her extraordinary rashness, she became the vic- 
tim of a horrible catastrophe. We take from the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Dispatch of February 13th, the following account of the scene 
which ensued : 

When no performance is going on, every precaution is adopted 
to prevent accident. The bars of the cages are covered on all sides 
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with wooden doors, and the cages themselves are surrounded with 
scenery in such a way as to form barriers, in order to keep out all 
persons who have no business with the animals. The two children 
worked their way through this scenery, and, going first to the cage 
occupied by a lion and a black tiger, the girl opened the door and 
patted the lion upon the back. The noble beast did not harm the 
girl, nor would he permit the tiger to hurt her. She then went toa 
cage occupied by a pair of huge Bengal tigers. She opened the 
cage in the same way. She then thrust her left arm through the 
bars, and she had no sooner done so than the male beast seized the 
limb, swallowing all he could get into his mouth, and chewing with 
his terrible teeth upon the arm just below the shoulder. At the 
same time Le tore at her head and face with his claws, injuring her 
in a dreadful manner. The tigress joined her fierce mate, and, 
clutching the dress of the girl, she tried to drag her through the 
bars. 

The screams of the children soon gave the alarm, and several gen- 
tlemen immediately rushed to the rescue, A pitchfork was pro- 
cured, and one prong was inserted between the tiger’s teeth beside 
the girl’s arm, and the other prong near the eye of the monster, and 
four men seizing the handle, plunged the fork into the tiger. The 
latter, with a roar of pain and rage, dropped the girl, and drew back 
to make a spring upon his assailants, and the bleeding victim of his 
fury was borne away. As the furious beast again sprang forward, 
he was received with such a blow upon the head with a heavy iron 
crowbar as to dissuade him from any further effort. The tigress 
sprang forward to aid her mate, but the crowbar was brought about 
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her head with such good will as to place her hors du combat ina 
very short time. 

Miss Noble was carried into the green-room of the circus, where 
medical attendance was summoned as promptly as possible, and 
where everything that could be done was done to relieve her suffer- 
ings. The left arm was found to be horribly mangled, while the 
head and right arm bore frightful marks of the cruel claws of the 
beast. Two teeth were torn out of the lower jaw, and a gash was 








cut in the lower lip and chin. One of the eyelids of the poor sufferer 
was torn off without injuring the eye. The mangled girl was car- 
ried to the Pennsylvania Hospital, where the left arm was amputa- 
| ted close to the shoulder during the evening. Miss Noble bore her 
| sufferings throughout with a wonderful degree of heroism. Last 
night she was doing as well as could be expected, but her condition 
| is critical. 

| The sufferer was a very pretty and engaging girl. A few years 
| ago she was employed fora time at the circus. She resided with 
| her father in Callowhill street, near Tenth. 

| On Friday night, Professor Langworthy entered the cages with 
the animals as usual. During the time of the accident there wasa 
great alarm among the persons attending the rehearsal. It was at 
first thought that some of the animals had escaped, but confidence 
was speedily restored when the true state of the case was learned. 
The occurrence occasioned a great sensation in Philadelphia, and 
excited much sympathy for the poor young girl brought in such a 
melancholy manner before the public throughout the Union. We 
trust, however, that this sad catastrophe will have the effect of in 
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enleating greater caution in the approach to ferocious beasts. At 
the latest accounts there was every hope that Miss Noble will re- 
cover, although with lasting injury and disfigurement. 





THE SONG OF THE DYING. 


[This really remarkable poem, of which the author’s name has hitherto been 
generally unknown, appeared a number of years ago in the St. Helena Gazelle. 
Thence it was copied int> the London Spet ator, from which paper it passed 
{nto the columns of the Boston Courier. We learn that the author was C»ptain 
Dowling, of the ast India Compsny’s Service. It is founded on an incident in 
the early history of the Gritish East Indian army. During the last century it 
not unfrequently happened that hvadreds of unacclimated troops were swept 
off by cholera or fever frormi a sing'e cantonment; and it is related that, on 
one occasion, a regiment being infected, and the officers and soldiers dying 
with frightful rapidity, the remaining officers shut themselves up in their 
messroom, determined to die as they had lived—together. Like the Coomed 
fraternity in the opera of ‘‘Lucrezia Porgia,’’ they gave themselves up to a 
ghastly carousal, while the poison circulated in their veins, and died, graspirg 
each other’s hands, with half-érained goblets before them. The‘r awfel mer- 
riment while in the very grasp of deati is embodied with wonderful force io 
this production of an obscure writer. ] 


We meet ’reath the sounding r:fter, 
Ani the walls around are bare; 
As they shout to our peals of laughter, 
It seems that the dead are there! 
But stand to your gissses steady, 
We drink to our comrades’ eyes— 
Quaff a cup to the dead alresdy, 
And hurra for the next that dies ! 


Not here are the goblets glowing, 
Not here is the vintage sweet ! 
But cold, as our bearts are growing, 
And dark, as the doom we meet | 
But stand to your glasses steady, 
And soon shall our pulses rise; 
A cup to the dead already, 
Hurra for the next that dies ! 


Not a sigh for the lot that dariies, 
Not a rear for the friends that sink: 
We'll fall ’midst the winecup’s sparkles, 
As mute as the wine we drink. 
So stand to your glasses steady, 
’Tis this that the respite buys; 
On? cup to the dead already, 
Hurra for tho next tbat dies! 


Time was when we frowned at others, 
We thought we were wiser then | 
Ha! ha! let them th nk of their mothers 
Who hope to tehold them again ! 
No ! stand to your glasses steady. 
The thonghtless are here, and the wise; 
A cup to the dead already, 
Hurra for the next that dies ! 


There’s many a hand that’s sbaking, 
There’s many a cheek that’s sunk; 
But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 
rhey’ll burn with the wine we’ve drunk ! 
"So stand to your glasses steady, 
fis here the revival lies; 
A cup to the dead already, 
Hurra tor the next that dies ! 


There's a mist cn the glass congealing; 
Tis the hurr cane’s fiery breath; 
And thus does the warmth of fealing 
Turn ice in the grasp of death! 
Ho! stand to your glasses steady, 
For a moment the vaprr flies; 
A cup to the dead already, 
Hurra ! for the next that dies ! 


Who dreads to the dust returning ? 
Who shrinks irom the sable shore, 
Where the h'gh and the haughty yearning 
Of the soul shall sting no more? 
No ! +tand to your glass¢s steady, 
The world is a worl of lies; 
A cup to the dead alrea''y, 
Hurra for the next that dies ! 


Cut off from the land that tore us, 
Retrayed by the land we find, 
When the brightest have g« e before nus, 
And the dullest remain behind, 
Stand ! stard to your glarses steady, 
’Tis all we have lef: to prize; 
A cup t» the dead already, 
And hurra for the next that dies | 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Congressional Summary. 


Senate.—Fru. 14.—In the Senate, the Senators from the State of Oregon» 
Messrs. Lane avd Smith, were introduced and swornio. On drawing for their 
seats, Mr. Smith obtained the long term. Mr. vigler’s Tariff resolution was 
then taken up, and Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, made a Jong speech in elaboration 
of his views in reference to the present financial coc dition of the country, and 
in favor of ad valorem instead of specific duties. After Mr. Hunter had con- 
cluded, the cave of the Indiana Senators came up, was debated several hours, 
and finally decided in accordance with the report of the Judiciary Committee, 
whica confirms the right of Messrs. Bright and Fitch to their seats. 

Fes 15—In the Senate, the House bill, modifying the pay of the army 
¢flie+rs was taken up, and elicited considerab'e discussion. It was, however, 
final'y passed, with slight amendment. A bill was introduced by Mr. Wilson, 
of Maxsachusetts, to regulate the mileage of members of Congress. It allows 
fifteen cents a mile for distarces uncer one thousand miles, twenty cents for 
distanc:s over one thousand and under two thousand five hundred miles, and 
twenty-five cents fur and above the latter distance. It was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. Mr, Crittenden then made a speech on the Cuban 
question, in oppesition to the views of the Administration, and was followed by 
Mr. Hale cn the same side. 

Feu. 16 —In the Senate, the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was 
taken up and debated. A motion, made by Mr. Clay, of Alabama, to strike out 
the appropriation of $75,000 for the expense of sending back to Africa the 
negroes of the slaver Echo, was lost by 40 against 19. Ihe bill was then set 
aside for the present, to give an opportunity to Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, to offer and 
epeak upon un amendment. The bill, as it at present stands, appropriates 
an aggregate of $1,017,745. The Cuban bill then came vp as the special order, 
and Mr. thompson, of Kentucky, addressed the Senate in oppositien to the 
proposed acquisition. His :¢merks were spiced with humor and sarcasm. 


Fes. 17.—The G:neral Appropriation bill was reported to the Senate from the 
Finunce Committee as it came from the House. The resolution recently intro- 
duced by teuntor Wilson esliing for detailed invormetion relative to Mr. 
Butterfiel’’s overland mail contracts, was agreed to. The Homestead bill, 
after some opsosition, was taken up and read, but it was afterwards laid aside 
for the consi-e:ation of the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation bill, which 
was subsequently laid aside for the Cuba bill, on which speeches were made by 
Mesers. Chandier, of Michigan, and Polk, of Alabama, and then again taken up 
and diseussed until the adjournment. 

Fen. 18.—The President sent one of the most important special messages 
ever communicated to Congress. It calls vpon Congress to confer upon him 
power to use the army and navy to protect our citizens and their property on 
the Istomus transit routes. The message was debated, but no action taken in 
referenee tu it. 

flouse of Representatives.—Frn 14.—In the House a bill was re- 
ported from the Post Office Committe by Mr. English, which establishes several 
new post routes, and gives authority to the Postmaster General to contract for 
carrying the mails whenever and wherever the public convenience may re- 
qnire it. Toe bil, after various objections, was passed One of the routes 
xathorised by it is from St. Pauls, Min., to the Pacific. Mr. Phelps, from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, asked leave to in'roduce a bill authorising a 
reissue of Treasury notes, but the House refused ty suspend the ru'es, ‘Lhe 
fenate’s amendments to the Indian Appropriation bill were then cur sidered in 
Committee cf the Whole. When the Commiiice 108e another effort was made 
to introduce a bill having reference to the finances, but without success. 


Fern. 15.—In the House the member for Oregon, Mr. Grover, appeared and 
took his seat. A resolution was passed authorising the arrest of Jobn Cassin, 
of Philade)phia, who refused to appear and testify before the Select Committee 
appointed to investigate the accounts of Mr. Seaman, late Superinvten ent of 
Printing. After several ineffectual attempts to procure the consideration of 
matters out of the regular course, the Senate’s amendments to the Indian 
Appropriation bill were considered and acted upon in Committee of the Whole. 
Au evening session was held for evening debate. 

Some days since the House adopted a resolution, calling upon the President 
for information relative to the case of the yacht Wenderer, which recently 
landed @ cargo of slaves in Georgia. The President, yesterday, in reply to this 
resolution, sent in a mersage, inclosing a report from the Attorney-General of 
the Savannah District, in whieh he states that everything poesible has been 
done and is being done, by the local officers of the Government to follow up the 
case and bring the offenders to justice. Their efforts have, thus far, been 


will eventually be overcome and that justice will be executed. The 
present condition of affairs, however, is such as to render the publication of 
any of the proceedings extremely injudicious, as such a course would tend to 
the prejudice of the public interest. . 

Frs. 16.—In the House, the bill to increase the number of Surgeons, Assist- 
ant-Surgeons and Pursers in the Navy was laid on the table. Mr. Stephens, of 
Georgia, reported from the Committee on Territories a bill providiog fora 
temperary Government in Arizona. Two amendments were proposed locking 
to the future foundation ef the State Government, and prescribing a certain 
methcd of proceedirg, and another providing that the country should always 
be free from slavery, as when acquired from Mexico; when the whole subject, 
on motion of Mr. Kilgore, of Indwna, was laid on the tatle—121 against 78. 
Mr. Stephens then successively reported bills for the organization of temporary 
Governments in Dakotah and Jefferson, but they were both also tabled. The 
action of the House is a pretty certain indication that no new Territorial Gov- 
ernments will be autborised during the present session. The Senate’s amend- 
men's to the bill granting public land to the States to provide fer the founding 
of agricultural colleges were concurred in. The principal amendment allows 
every State baving an increase of representation under the eensus of 1860 
twenly thousand acres for each additional representative. The Senate’s 
amenaments to te Indian Appropriation bill were conisdered in Committee of 
the Whole, and the one transferring the Indian Bureau from the Interior to 
the War Department was rejected. The House subsequently concurred in the 
action of the Committee. 

Fen. 17.—In the Houre, John Cacsin, of Philadelphia, who failed to appear 
when summoned to give testimony before the Printing Investigation Committee, 
was brought up in custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and made a satisfactory 
apology. The bill regalating postage on newspapers and periodicals was taken 
up and passed. It provides for the punishment of petty frauds, for which, 
hitherto, there was no remedy. After refusing to consider the bill to abolish 
the franking privilege, the House went into Committee for the consideration of 
the Army Appropriation bill, Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, moved to strike ont an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the recruiting service, and the motion was debated 
until the adjournment, without any defivite action. 

Frs. 18.—The Army Appropriation bill was discussed in Committee of the 
Whole. An amendment to strike cut the appropriation for brevet pay was 
rejected by a vote of two to one, thus putting an effectual check to the effort 
of the Fenate to deprive the veteran General scott of the trifling sum of money 
to which he is entitled. 





An Academy of Music at Brooklyn.—The City of Churches is 
awakening to the advantage of having an Academy of Music, for although New 
York amusements are close at hand, yet a city boasting two hundred and sixty 
thousand inhabitants, ought to have a place it can call its own. There has 
been reveral meetings of the most influential citizens, every one more numer 

ons and imposing than before, and on Monday (14th) the greatest gathering of 
all took place at the Atheseum. Mr. Low presided, and a list of subscriptions 
was read to tbe amount of above ninety thousand dollars. This only jeaves 
sixty thousand dollars more to raise, and there is little doubt thst sum will 
soon be achieved. Dr. Storrs endeavored to jcke the Brooklynites into a little 
generosity, by giving them the famous story of Senator Douglas’s roast pig. 
Lhis, no doubt, with a few beans will go down very wel!. We shall be glad to 
see the Brooklynites with a Max Marctzek and a Dayidge of their own as mana- 
gers. 

Weary of Life.—Povghkeepsie, Jast Monday week, was the serne of the 
snieide of Mr. King, the able correspondent of the Times and Evening Post. 
Retiring to his recm at the hotel thete, he took prussic acid, and was found 
next morning in the agonies of death. Before medical aid could be adminis 

tered he died. He had evidently at:empted to shoot bimself, since one hand 
grasped a pistol with the cap exp'oded. Judging from statistics, there are 
more suicides in france and New York than in Londen, The majority, how- 
ever, is to be found in our adopted citizens. 

Preposterous Patriots.—A noodle named Fen‘ana delivered a lecture at 
Clinton Hajl the other evening, upon “ Kiog Bomba, or the last Sicilian strug- 
gle for Liberty.”’ He charged the failure of the revolution of 1848 upon the 
perfidy of England, and gave it as his opinion that another similar struggle 
would soon cccur in Sicily. These prating patriots have long been a nuisance. 
Why should England or America shed good blood for mere water ? 

These warriors who ran away 

hat they may tight another day, 


are mighty foolsif they expect others to die forthem. King Bomba is mortal. 
Surely if there were one Italian who loved bis country’s freeiom better than 
his own life, he would soon be rid of him; but it isa very different thing for 
heroes to sing Buncombe sorgs over Rhire wine and maccaroni in America, and 
to nobly earn the title of freemen in the field of battle. The English and our- 
selves fought for our independence, and gained it. Why do not other nations 
do the same? 

A Butch Lover.—We lately published an account of one Louis May hay- 
ing wheedled Sarah Long out of $70, on pretence of making much love to ber 
on short notice. Our reporter, forthe better understanding of it by our read- 
trs, put the account into good Anglo Saxon; but the story of the complaivant, 
with the amusing vernacuiarin which it was narrated, which comes from one 
of the most capable city reporters, wil) be found quite amusing: 

Plaintiff—You see, Shudge, says Garah, dees faellow (May) comes to mice 
haus last Wedevstag, and he says, ‘‘ Iknow you; you work iu de haus where I 
beard in Peeladelfi; how you geet along?’ I telis him I gett alonggoot; I laf 
monee inde bank. ‘Oden, 1 marry you” (laughter) be ssy, ‘I loaf you ever 
zo woosh.’’ (Shaking her fist at og | but | find out he no speak true; he 
tchwindler; may be he got a vife now; [ dun know. 

Judge—Come, come, my girl, you must not indu'ge in personalilies, but tell 
me in what way he has wronged you. 

Plaintifi—Well, Shudge, den I telis you allapout it. He say dat he knew 
me; and when I tells him I haf moneein de bank, he bugs me and kisses me 
(laughter), and ray, ‘‘Oh,I loaf you so moosh!’’ (Roars of laughter.) Den 
he say, “I roarry you, and we keep a saloon mit gerrels in de Koward 
strausse.”’ Isay notivg, but 1 tinksI see about dat. Den he goaway. Last 
Montag he comes again, verree early, an‘ he keeses me again, and says he loafs 
me better as more, and he is so glat to find me. (Laughter) I ask him to 
breakfast mit me. So scon as we sit down, in coom ein Ungar man, mit his 
bedeinter—his servant. He say, ** Meester Szpezeck leeve heer?’”’ I say nien. 
Den fees faellow ask him vot he wants, and be say he is Ungar (Hungarian) 
shentleman von schiff; dat his seester Cie on schiff, and he no vant so many 
goots any more. De bedeinter cen takes out von his carpet bag table-clothe 
and leenen, and I say I no vant dees; but dees faellow (pointing to the culprit) 
he pass bimself for mine heoseband; be say, ‘‘ Yes; ve vant dees for de hotel in 
Howard strausse.’’ Den de Ungar man say dey is sheep. Oh, de sheets—de 
sheets! dey is all shwindlers together. (Shaking her fist.) He don’t vant to 
marree me; praps he haf vife now; no, he don’t vant to marree. O, Got, may 
be anoder tief shteal mine troonks row. Dees faellow say, ‘‘ You buy dem 
tings—make mooesh profeet;” and de Ungar man he saya lady in de French 
hotel wili buy dem next week for moosh more monee. So I geets mine bavk 
book, and I goes to de Broadway Bank and I draws my monee—seventy dollar; 
and de Ungsr’s bedeinte goes mid me. Ven Icomes back dees faellow takes 
de monee and gives itto the Ungar man. Dey den go away, and soon dees 
faellow go away too. Presently I show dees tings to the politz captain, and he 
tell me aey not leenen—cey coiton, not wort ten doliar. Den 1 deenks dees 
fae'lows all shwiodlers; dat dey goes round shwindling oder poor gerrels; and 
de politz captain he teil me dat he deenks zo too. To-day cees faellow coom 
again, aod he says he loafs me very moosh, and we soon take de hotel, ond if I 
do well he marry me. (Laughter.) I don’t haf monee enuf to buy mine dee- 
ner. He don’t vant to warree now till he sees if Ido well. He don’t want to 

marree at all. He’s a hombog. He vantmy monee, not me! He says if I go 
to de tyater mit him. 1 see vat be vants; he vants to geet me way, and den 
de oder faellow coom and shteal mine troonks. Sol locks de decor, and den I 
locks de ander door, and calls vatch! vatch! Den he breaks open the doors, 
and runs into de strausse. Vot for he run avay, if he no teef? Den I runs 
after him, en! catch him in Wooster strausse, and give him to de politzer 
man. He try to get me out into de yard, too, dat he ander man shteal mine 
troonks. Oh, mine Got! vata tam shwindler! Vat vilildo? I vants my 
monee vat I haf earn wit wash and croche.”’ 


Mayors in Advance.—A maie’s nest must be a very pleasant one, since 
there is so much anxiety to secure it. While the estimable Tiemann still lives 
and breathes, we have numerous aspirants for his chair. Fernando the First 
buys an organ, and commences grinding it at an enormous rate; the weil-be- 
loved and venerated Mr. Valentine is urged by his numerous admirers to allow 
them to put his name forward; but we are afraid the well-known modesty of 
that gentleman will, as usual, stand in the way of his advancement. 


Washington—Mr. Savage’s New Comedy.—The Washington pa- 
pers are very unanimousin their praise of Mr. Savage’s new comedy, ca!led 
‘* Waiting for a Wile,’ which was produced the first time on Monday night. 
The audience comprised most of the literary men of the metropolis, who had 
assembled to witness the first performance. The plot ia briefly this: 

Mr. Felix O’Carrol, a young gentleman from Ireland, to escape the conse- 
quences of a duel with his cousin, in which he hit his autagonist, joins the 
American army in Mexico. On his return to New York he falls in love with 
Miss Florence Fullerton, daughter of a rich New York merchant. Fearing he 
has killed his cousin, he does not dare to declare himself and his views te her 
family; ber father discovers his letters; an explosion takes place; and on ber 
next interview with O'Carrol, -he informs him that her father is going to take 
her into the country, and is only prevented leaving that very day by the want 
of a servant to replace a drunken master. O°Carrol takes the idea of applying 
for the situstion, which he does us led Shanahan, and after a very smart scene 
as an Irish waiter, ovtaius the place. in order to be near Florence. He is er- 
dered by his master to trounce Mr. O’Carrol should he present himself, which 
he promises to do, and consequently takes the opportuuity of young Muxwell’s 
(a toppish lover of Miss Fullerton’s) calling to misiake him for the party de- 
reribed, and beats bim unmercifully. For t'is he is discbarg-d; and meeting 
old Maxwe'l, a lawyer, who hes bees eaployed to fiad out O'Carrol, as his 
cousin had mecovered from the duel and since broken his neck in a s‘eeple- 
chase, leaving Felix beir-at-law, O'Carrol fears it is on account of the duel, 
and that be wants to arrest him, and refuses Maxwell’s offer of money to pass 
himself off as O’Carrol, and sign his name to a letter—contents unknown. In 
this scene he gives a very graphic and poetical description of General Taylor 
and Monterey. The lacy consents to elope; and to raise money, O’Carrol 
thinking it, after all, no crime to sign his own name, sees the lawyer, and ob- 
tains a sum of money for so doing. Being sent to post the letter, he feels in- 


finds that his anxieties are removed, and that he is heir to thirty thousand 
He immediately makes his position known, and is of course ted 
the Fullertons as their son-in-law, to the great discomfiture of the roguish 
lawyer and his nephew. 
Dawson distinguished himee)f as Felix O’Carrol, and was equally happy as 
the gallant lover and as the honest waiter—giving the true Milesian accent to 
his witticisms. Miss Manners, who isa very clever ac'ress, made a capital 
Florence, and no one could blame Felix for wishing to be happv ia her society. 
Mrs. Archbold was very good es Mrs. Fullerton, and Mr. Bland portrayed the 
retired merchant to a charm; while Mc. Grosvenor, as the foppish George 
Maxwell, was londly app'anded, Mr. Cutter was not well versed fe the part of 
Mc. Maxwell, and the whole piece was somewhat marred by the actors not 
being perfect in their parts. The ladies of the company were not at fau't. 
Taken allin all, the new comedy went off very well, the dialogue containing 
many telling points, which elicited loud applause. At the conclusion, the au- 
dience persisted in acall for the author, and Mr. Savage at last presented 
himself in a si¢e-box. When the cheering with which he was greeted had 
subsided, he briefly returned thanks, and the audience again gave a round of 
hearty applause. 
A Leap for Life.—As one of the Tribune reporters was wending home- 
ward soon after midnight last week, be heard loud screams proceeding from 
the dwelling No. 11 Peck slip, and immediately after saw a woman, with a babs 
in her arms, leap from the roof of the building, a height of three stories, to the 
geound. When assistance came her infant was found unburt, but she had not 
been so fortunate, he ving broken one of her legs and cut a frightful hele in ber 
left foot, near the ankle, wounding one of the ar‘eries. 
The police, who were attracted to the spot, lifted her up and carried her 
into the house, when they found that her name was Margaret O’Hearn, and 
that her husband, who keeps a sailor’s boardinz-house at that place, had just 
come home raving drunk, and attempted to take her life. To avoid him she 
fied with her infant to the roof, whither he followed, swearing that he would 
kill her. As he reached the roof, she clasped the child closer to her bosom 
and Jeaped from the parapet to the pavement. The maniac husband, Martin 
O’ Hearn, was arrested by officers Sullivan and Craig, and taken to the Fourth 
Ward station-hcuse. Mrs. O’Hearn was carried up to her room, where her 
two other children were still asleep, snd Dr. Jobnson was summoned to her 
assistance. 

This brutal wretch onght to be lynched—but what can public opinion do 
when a drunken dog is President of the Board of Aldermeo, who inaugurates 
his dignity by fracturing a man’s skull, in a state of bad rum plenibus. 


Kansas Editors.—The Leavenworth Times says: ‘A dastardly attempt 
was made on Saturday, near midnight, by W. D. White, one of the attachés of 
the Journal office, to assassinate W. B. Bloss, the local editor of this paper. 
Mr. Bloss was seated at his desk, with his back towards the door of the office, 
when White entered, and without a word of intimation of his design instantly 
fired at the back of Mr. Bloss, the ball striking his shoulder-blade in the regiza 
of the heart, and glancing off passed through his leftarm. Mr. Bloss sprang 
to his feet, but before he could turn to see his assailant, White had fired three 
shots, one taking effect as above stated, one passing through the right arm, 
and one passing through the teft hand. Mr. Bloss discovered his assailant in 
time to avoid the fourth shot, which was aimed directiy at his head. Ax soon 
he could reach his pistol he returned the fire, but beiog weak and dizzy from 
the effect of his wounds, he fa‘led to hit his antagonist. White then fired 
three more shots, and hastily left tte room. Physicians were immediately 
called in, and the wounds of Mr. Bloss were examined ani found to be very 
serious. 


A Strange Bird.—Daniel Hurlbut, of Wilton, Ct 

a short time sinc, which puzzles the ornithological wisdom of that enterprising 
town to determine whether it belongs to the owl, the eagle, or the new cent 
species of birdling. His general appearance was that of the owl, but he pre- 
sented a bill that would have done uo discredit to the eagle, and exhibited a 
beard of fine white bair that might have graced an Eastern mutti. His head 
aod neck were of a beautiful brown, slightly speckled, and his extreme stretch 
of wings was five feet seven inches. 


Powers’ Bust of Webster.--Bostonians are not pleased with Powers’ 
statue of Webster, recently received from Leghorn, The Zranscrip! says: 
‘“ Before the bronze statue of Webster, by Powers, was received, there was a 
general desire to have it placed in the most public and prominent p sition that 
could be secured for the purpose in Boston. Sirce the lank figure has been 
seen by our citizens, there is no objection to its being buried from the public 
eye in the United States Court House, or any place rarely visited by citizens or 
strangers.’’ 


“Happy the Wooing that Is Not Long in Doing!” — On last 
New Year’s Eve, at Visalia, where a small party was gathered, some of them 
proposed getting up a weddirg, as there was a justice present. A respectable 
gentleman, named Bosler, a saddier, was named as eligible to the honor, and a 
young woman present was named as the bride. They both gave their assent, 
though they had previously never dreamed of such an arrangement. The 
gentleman was put through first, but the lady hesitated at the question, and 
a:ked for halfan hour to consi¢er. After a short walk with the gentleman, 
she returned and they were married, gocd and strong, within an hour after 
the proposal was made. An anvil was fired all the evening, and there was 
great rejoicing by the ‘‘ boys.’’ 

John Broegham, the Dramatist.—This famous wit was asked the 
other day for his autograph, and it was also suggested that he should give it 
inrhyme. The request thus made was answered on the spst by the ready 
poet, in these capital lines: 

“I give my autograph? Why, zounds, 
It should be worth a hundred pounds | 
Shake: peare’s brought twice as much, one hears— 
And he’s been dead two hundred years; 
Tis for this diff+rence, I presume, 
His name will live till crack of doom, 
But mine no longer than Jony Brovertam !”’ 


%t., shot a nonade cript fowl 











FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 


The news by the America was up to the 29th. The British Government had 
completed a contract for the casting of cannon of the Jargest calibre, also for 
a supply of gunpowder. The Red Sea Telegraph Cable had been shipped for 
its destination. Parlizment was to meet on the 3d February. . 


FRANCE. 


Every kind of preparation was being made in France for war. 

A letter from Grenoble speaks of the continued arrival of troops and forma- 
tion of a ‘‘ corps d’armée’’ on the Alps. Three men-of-war left Toulon on the 
26th for Genoa, supposed for the purpose of accompanying Prince Napoleon and 
his bride to France. 

Three ships of the line were under orders at Cherbourg to join the ¢xperimen- 
tal squadron in the Mediterranean, as quick as possible. 

The Independance Belge asserts that ine English Cabinet is makirg efforts at 
Paris, as well as Vienna and Turin, to effect a pacitic arrangem-nt of existing 
difficulties. It has been suggested to adopt the plan propo-ed oy Austria her- 
self to Lord Palmerston in 1848, by whieh Lombardy would have obtained a 
separate and self-governing administration on constitutional principles. The 
French Goveroment bas given a favorabie attention to the proposition. The 
Cabinet of Vienna, without committing itselt to any definite course, is said to 
have been converted to the idea of a Eurepean Congress, though at first it was 
decidedly hostile to such a plan. London, and not Paris, is this time to be 
the place where the Plenipotentiaries are to meet. According to Paris corre- 
spondents of the Times and Herald, the project of warding off hostilities by 
convoking a congress is considered nugatory. 

The Paris correspondent of the Herald, writing on the night of the 27th 
says: ‘The opinion is now almost universal in Paris that a crisis has arrired 
in the affairs of Europe more momentous than any which has arisen since the 
wars of the first empire. Among the lower ciassvs the war feeling is stimulat- 
ed by La Presse and Le Siecle, and is diily growing more intense.” 

The latest correspondence of the Times says that contradictory facts and ru- 
mors are still the order of the day. There are reports that it is on the political 
attitude of England that war is in reality dependent, and there is also a report 
that Count de Persigny is likely to go to England once more as Ambassador. 
His re-appointment would be regarded as a sign of peace. 

The Court of Appeals of Paris has confirmed the sentence of imprisonment 
for three years and a fine of 4,000 francs passed on Prouhon, the socialist, tor 
sentiments contained in a recent work by him. ‘ 


AUSTRIA. 

It is currently stated in London, that at an interview the Emperor of Austria 
had with the Directors of the National Bank, he opealy assured them that be 
had the certain assurance that, in the event of a war with France, Austria 
would have the undivided support of Germany. It would also appear that 
Russia and Austria were on better terms. it is said that the Emptror Alexan- 
der resents the wish of Napoleon to play the part of the Europeaa arbiter. 


PRUSSIA. 
The Princess Frederick William was safely éelivered of a son on the 27th. 
The news of the event reached the Queen of England at Windsor Castle, ia six 
minutes after its occurrence in Berlin. 


ITALY. 
The British Government bad written to the King of Sardinia, deprecating in 
the strongest terms the wish of that vain and unscrupulous man to plung?® 
Europe into a general war. We are sorry to add that the King of Naples is get- 


ting better. 
HAYTI. 

That miserable mountebank, Solouque, commonly cal'ed Faustin I., has 
abdicated the throne of Hayti, and the rebellious Getfrard reigns in his stead 
under the title of President. He immediately sailed in the British man-of-war 
Melbourne to Kingston, Jamaica, accompanied by his Empress, fawily anda 
few retainers. It is said he is immensely rich, for always having the dread of 
a revolution before his eyes, he had invested enormous sums in the British 
funds. The experiment of a nigger government is a very forlorn hope. They 
are excellent whitewashers, cotton-laborers, and tolerable waiters, but tpey 
have never produced either statesmen, povts or painters; their only achi@re- 








attended with many difficulties, but there is good reason, he believes, to hope 


clined to see its contents, as they evidently apply to him, and on opening it 


ments have been as cooks, actors and whitewashers. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

de Rooke, F. R. C. 8., who had been thirty years a 

resident of the Charice Islands, end a taan of eouslderable distinction, dicd 
at Kailau, Hawaii, on the 28th November. He was a native of Herts, England, 
and was fifty-two years old when be died. The Polynesian says : 
“In the year 1830 he married Grace Kamsikui, second daughter of the late 
Mr. Jobn Young, een., the friend and counsellor of Kamehameha I., and widow 
of tbe Regent Kashumanu’s brother Keaumoku. By this lady, who survives 
him, he left no issve, but when her sister, the wife of the late chief Naea, gave 
birth, in 1836, to a daughter, afterwards called Emma, the child was, accord- 
ing to ancient custom of the country, immediately adopted by her relatives 
(Dr. and Mrs. Rooke) who cherished her with almost more than ordinary pa- 
rental care, till her education—cerived partly in the royal school, and partly 
from private tutors—being completed, and she arrived at woman’s estate, they 
had the honor and happiness to see her married, in 1856, to the sovereign of 
these islands. The last few months of Dr. Rooke’s life were invested with a 
new interest by the birth of the Prince of Hawaii, in whom his affections and 


hopes were centred. 
NICARAGUA. 

The last arrivals brought the intelligence that the President, Martinez, had 
ratified the Cass-Yrisarri treaty. So far from England having any objection to 
it, Sir Gore Ouseley actually refused to treat with him until he had settled his 
difference with the United States. As it is very essential our citizens should 
understand the provisions, we give a synopsis of its chief conditions. 

By this treaty the Republic of Nicaragua concedes to the United States and 
to their citizens and property, the ‘‘right of transit between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Ocears through the territories of that Republic, or any route of com- 
munication, natural or artificial, whether by land or water, which may now or 
hereafter exist or be constructed under the authority of Nicaragua, to be used 
in the same manner and upon equal terms by both Republics and their respec- 
tive citizens; the Republic of Nicaragua, however, reserving the right of 
sovereignty over the same.”’ 

The United States agree to extend their protection to all such routes, and to 
guarantee the neutrality of the same, They also agree to employ their in- 
fluence with other nations to induce them to guarantee such neutrality and 
protection. 

Nicaragua ergages, also, to establish a free port at each extremity of the 
transit for merchandise and effects, in transi:u. 

Troops and munitions of war can be carried by the United States across this 
transit. 

The Postmaster-General is authorised to convey the mails across this transit, 
by contract or otherwise. 

Nicaragua agre¢s that, in case she should fail to protect persons and property 
upon the transit, that the United States shall have power to do so, so long as 
such military protection may be considered necessary. 

Any company establishing a tramsit communication through Nicaragua is 
only entitled to the protection of the United States so long as it fulfils the 
purposes and adheres to the spirit and intentions of the treaty. Ifany transit 
company whatever imposes exorbitant tolls, or otherwise misconducts itself, 
the protection of the United States can be withdrawn, upen due notice being 
given to Nicaragua. 

The rights and privileges guaranteed by this treaty cannot be infringed by 
the terms of any transit contract, any cbarter er grant infringing upon these 
rights and privileges being essentially null and void; and by the same article, 
the protection of the United States is withheld from any transit company until 
they shal! make the terms and conditions cf this treaty, in effect a portion of 
their charter, ac fully as if it had been embraced in the origina: grant. 

It is further ‘* provided that nothing herein coniained (viz., in the treaty) 
shall be construed either to affirm or deny the validity of any of the said 
contracts.” 

Any transit company which may be established is forbidden to pay or 
declare dividends exceeding fifteen per cent. 

The ensuing article declares that nothing in the treaty shall affect the rights 
of Costa Rica to a free passage in the river San Juan. 


VENEZUELA. 


Our correspondent in Valentia, Venezuela, writing on the 10th inst , furnish- 
es a very interesting report of the reception of General Paez in that city, on his 
arrival from Puerto Cabello. He travelled by easy stages, and was surrounded 
and followed by a concourse of friends and admirers the entire way. The Cor- 
poration and residents of Valentia gave him a perfect ovation, and he was em- 
braced by General Castro, President ad interim of the republic, in the warmest 
manner. The speech of General Castro and reply of General Paez are given. 
The most friendly feeling towards the United States pervaded the entire com- 
munity. The new constitution was promulgated on the 8th inst. It is very 
liberal in its opinions, both political and religious. Public progress and a gen- 
eral reform were the popular cries everywhere. 


By the Galway steamer, Prince Albert, we have news from Europe to the 
5th inst. 

The Prince Albert had a boisterous passage, and is slightly damaged. She 
has nearly a full compliment of passengers, among them William mith 
O’Brien, of Ireland, and William Mulloy, of New York; all well on board. 


ENGLAND. 

Queen Victoria opened Parliament in person on the 3d. 

The speech commences with congratulations on the state of the country, 
and on the progress made in India, 

On foreign affairs it says: ‘I receive from all foreign powers assurances of 
friendly feclinge. To cultivate and confirm these feelings, to maintain invio- 
late the faith of our public treaties, and contribute as far as my influence can 
extend to the preservation of general peace, are the objects of my unceasing 
solicitude.’’ 

Ia respect to Mexico the speech says: ‘‘ The state of the Republic of Mexico, 
distracted by civil wars, has induced me to carry my forbearance to the utmost 
limit in regard to the wrongs and indignities to which British residents have 
been subjected at the hands of the two contending parties. They have at 
length been carried to such an extent that I have been compelled to give in- 
st) uctiops to the commander of the naval forces in those seas, to demand, and 
if necessary to enforce, reparation.’’ 

On the 4th inst., Mr. John O, Lever was returned to Parliament for Galway. 


FRANCE. 

France continued her warlike preparations. 

it was romored that the Duke de Malakoff would return to Paris and be suc- 
ceeded in London by the Duke de Montebello. 

Prince Napoleon and his bride had arrived in Paris. 

The Bourse fluctuated considerably, and declined nearly one per cent. after 
the Queen’s speech. 

The Jatest letters speak of the war symptoms being decidedly on the 
increase. 

Great anxiety was felt for the Emperor’s speech at the opening of the Legis- 
Jature on the 7th. It was rumored that he is preparing a surprise for the 
world, and that war is certain. 

The Minister of the Colonies had decided that the immigration of Africans 
shall be superseded by Chinese. 

The Austrian six miilion Joan had been introduced in London. It bears five 
per cent. interest. It was quoted at a discount for some time, but suddenly 
improved, and closed at a small premium. 


PARAGUAY AND BRAZIL. 


_ The Brazilian mails had arrived at Lisbon, bringing the news that the Brazil- 
ian Government had offered its mediation with Paraguay; that the American 
commander had accepted the offer, and that the Brazilian admiral had gone 
to Paraguay on the mission. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 
ENGLAND. 


Burns Festivals.—The Burns Centenary celebration at the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace attracted a great crowd, but some of the London journals speak 
slightingly of the arrangements. The proprietors of the Crystal Palace had 
offered a prize of fifiy gumeis for the best ode on Burns, and there were no 
fewer thax 621 competitors, including nine from the United States. The prize 
was awarded to one written by Isa Craig, of Ranelagh street, Pimlico, but this 
is believed to be an assumed name. Tue poem—not by any means a remark- 
able performance—was read by Mr. Phelps, the tragedian, In other parts of 
Kogland the day was celebrated, and in all the Scotch cities and towns there 
were gatherings of the admirers of the national bard. In Belfast, Ireland, there 
was a grand celebration. 


Death of the Historian, Henry Hallam.—We are pained to learn, 
by the arrival of the America, that this celebrated Listorian has ceased to live. 
He expired on the 2ist January, at the age of eighty-one. Mr. Hallam was 
born about 1778, and was educated at Kton and Oxford. He afterwards settled 
in London, where he has since resided. In 1830 he received one of the two 
fitty-guinea gold medals instituted by George IV. for eminence in historical eom- 
position, the other being awaried to Washington Irving. He was at an early 
period engaged as a regular contributor to the Edinburgh Review, contem- 
poraneously with his friend, Sir Walter Scott, and bore av active part in Mr. 
Wilberferce’s great movemeot for abolishing the slave trade. It was on the 
death of Mr. Ha\lam’s son, who was engaged to be married to Mr. Tennyson’s 


sister, that the poet laureate wrote his ‘+ Jn Memoriam.’’ Mr. Hallam’s works 
are: ** The Constitution of England,’? 2 vols., 8vo.; ‘The History of Europe 
curing the Middle Ages,’’ 2 vols., 8vo ; ‘‘ An Introduction to the Literary 


History of Europe during the Fifteenth, Sixteeuth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ 
3 vols., 8vo. . 

Japan.—The Government have not been slow in taking measures to turn to 
advantege the treaty concluded by Lord Elgin with the hitherto secluded 
empire of Japan. A corps of officials is being assembled, and will soon sail for 
that distant region. Among tue corps are several young men, who go out 
expressly for the purpose of learnivg the Japane-e language and studying the 
manners and custows of the people, so as to act as interpreters, and be other- 
wise useful to British subjects settling ia or triding with that country. 
Whether by design or accident we know not, but it is certain one of the future 
interpreters has been brought from the heart of the Highlands, where the 
Gaelic language is spoken in its purity. 





FRANCE. 

A Music Saloon,—It {s incredible to see the sums of money lavished on 
Parisian buildings, in gilding, carving and costly iron works. It is said 
$300,000,C00 will be invested in buildings along the new streets running be- 
tween the Madeleine and the Chaussée d’Antin and the Boulevard de Vincennes 
alone. There are five hundred petitions for licences to open singing cafés on 
consideration at this moment at the Prefecture of Police, and each proposes to 
open a splendid establishment. One has been opened this week on the Boule- 
vard de Sebastopol, which really merits a description. Its name is El Dorado. 
You first enter an immense hall, where the pretty bookkeepers sit on immense 
thrones of carved wood. Before them is an immense mirror in an elaborately 
carved frame, and all around the hall groups in plaster of young girls sur- 
rounded by children or satyrs. Ya:sing through this hall, you find three 
large doors opening into a 10tunda two stories high; sixteen arcades run all 
around the rotunda, three of them being occupied by a stage on which the 
singers or the actors appear; for it is intenced to give theatrical performances 
here occasicnally. On the second floor there are likewise sixteen arcades, but 
these arcadés are formed of caryatides of women, which seem to sustain the 
cupola; each of them hold attributes of music or drama. The cupola repre- 
sents an immense clock dial; the bours are indicated by twelve girls in plaster, 
each holfing the other’s hand and dancing. There is a chandelier between 
each arcade down stairs, and between each caryatide up sta'rs; and eight 
enormous chandeliers hang from tbe cupola, giving enough light to exhibit 
the rich gilding, painting and carving of the roof. Around the balcony of the 
cupcla are tragieal and comicai masks in bronze, whore mouths are the 
apertures of ventilators; between each of them are medallions of celebrated 
musica! composers, held by genii. On the street is the promenade saloon, 
lighted by five double windows on the Boulevard de Sebastopol and by ten glass 
chandeliers ! 


A Smart Saleswoman.—a< charitable sale is held each year at the 
Hotel Lambert by the Princess Czartoryski in favor of the distressed Poles, at 
one of which the following incident took place. Mdme. George Sand held a 
stall, and displayed a quantity of small articles in linen and embroidered mus- 
lin. Baron James de Kothschild happening to pass, the fair saleswoman ad- 
dressed him with the usual request to purchase something. ‘‘ What can I 
buy ?”’ said the baron, ‘‘ you have nothing that I can do anything with: But 
stay, an idea strikes me. Give me your autograph, sell me that.’? Mdme. 
Sand took a sheet of paper, and wrote the following words: ‘ Received from 
Baron James de Rothschild, the sum of one thousand franes for the benefit « f 
the distressed Poles.—Grorcr Sanp.’”’? M. de Rothschild read it, thanked her, 
and presenting a note for the sum mentioned, passed on with the autograph, 
highly gratified. The clever marchande hed reason to be so likewise. 


A New Prima Donna.—tThe feuillcion of the Paris Moniteur contains a 
very favorable notice of Miss Augusta Themson, the young Glasgow lady who 
carried off the first prize at the Conservatoire, and who has lately made a suc- 
cessful debut at the Grand Opera as Matilca. in ‘‘ William Tell.’ Her voice is 
described as ‘‘a very fine soprano, one of those telling voices which gain im- 
mensely by the vast amplitude of the area of the opera-hoyse, which it fills 
easily.’? The critic (M. de Rovray) praises the debu/ante for having thoroughly 
learned her part, performing it with marked originality, and singing Rossini’s 
music textually, ‘‘ not following any of those fa!se traditions which, sown by 
ignorance or carelessness, cover the works of great masters with ugly super- 
fetations, like thorns and nettles on the marbles of the Parthenon ” 


French Morals.—<A terrible revelation hes taken place in the artistic 
world, which is supposed to be likely to lead to judicial inquiry. The cvmités 
of art have beer found guilty cf distributing to ladies of light character tre 
divers contracts held from Government for the great works embellishment of the 
Louvre and other public buildings. The staircase has been given toa lady 
well known ia literature, but who never handled a chisel in her life, and who 
is said to have netted a cool hundred thousand francs by the operation. 


Louls Napoleon in Legal Difficulties.—A law-suit of no ordinary 
interest is expected to occupy the attention of one of the civil courts very 
shortly. All the money-lenders of Loncon will remember that some twelve 
years ego Prince Louis Napoleon, when desperately hard up, vas continually 
enceavoring toraise the wind upona mortgage of alleged claims upon the 
French Government, in respect of the property of his motber, Queen Hortense. 
Prospectuses eetting forth his title to countlees millions, which he offere1 to 
the public in share. of convenient amount, were profusely circulated, but met 
with small favor from the moneyed interest, cither in Houndsditch or else- 
where. It is, however, now stated by MM. de Cock and Terwangue, bankers, 
of Antwerp, plaintiffs in an action brought against his Majesty Napoleon IIL. 
in his own courts, that, in 1847, one M. Aristices Ferrére obtained from Prince 
Napoleon, for valuable consideration, an assignment of all his (the prince’s) 
rights and credits against the French Government, as the representative of 
Queen Hortense, his mother. Pursuent to this assignmest, title deeds valued 
at 10,000,000f. were deposited with M. Prima, a French notary in London. M. 
A. Ferrére, in order to :ender his security readily negotiable, divided the ten 
millions into 100 shares, of 160,000f. each. Two of these shares were deposited 
with the plaintiffs by way of mortgage, for money owing to them by Ferrére. 
Ferrére has never paid his debt, and now Messrs. Cock and Terwangue, availing 
themselves of the French law, which allows the sovereign to be sued in the 
civil courts, like any other citizen, bring their action. One difficulty in their 
way is that, in 1852, the Prince President when he confiscated the property of 
the Orleans family, declared in the Monifeur that he would release the State 
from all his claims to his mother’s fortune. The plaintiffs contend that this 
release cannot be binding upon them as purchasers fora valuable considera- 
tion; but that, at all events, the Emperor, having cancelled the shares which 
were negotiated with his sanction and privity, is personally liable to them. 
On the other hand, the validity of the assignment to Ferrére is contested by 


the Emperor. 
HOLLAND. 

An Eccentric Dutchman.—The Dutch general who was arrested at 
the Hague a few days #go for sending a poisoned cake toa female, his mistress, 
but who gave it to her brother, whereby he was poisoned, has contessed his 
guilt, and that his reason for the crime was to get rid of a payment which he 
was obliged to make the woman, who had berne him a daughter, now grown 
up. It is stated, however, that for some time past his conduct has been some- 
what eccentric, and that, amongst other things, he used to cut out engravings 
from books st the pubiic library and carry them home. It is added that a few 
days before the attempted poisoning, he was arrested on leaving the library for 
so mutilating books. He served with distinction in the wars of the Empire, 
and was twice decorated on the field of battle—once in Spain, and a second 
time at Waterloo, where he commauded the Dutch artillery. He was also for 
some time governor of the military academy at Breda. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Death in the Ball-Room.—‘he Journal de Genéve states that during a 
ball which took place at Nyon, a young lacy of Berne, Mdlle, Louise Haus- 
wirth, nineteen years of age, when going through a waltz with’ great anima- 
tion, suddenly staggered, and would have fallen had she not been supported by 
her partner. It was at first supposed that sbe had fainted, and the usual re- 
storatives were applied, but a medieal man bhaviog been sent for pronounced 
her to be dead fiom the rupture of a vessel of the heart. 


ITALY. 


Mario and Grisi.—Mario owns the superb villa Salviata, about a milé 
from Florence, and bas filled it with all luxuries, and, above all, with objects 
of vertuandart. Though he occupies it but a few months in the year it is 
generously open to visitors when he is not there, as to his numerous friends 
when he is ; for then he lives, verily, like a prince, with Grisi (falsely called 
his wife, since her husband is still living), and their four children. Mario 
travels also like a prince, as recently, on going with Grisi to meet their Paris 
engagement, his suite comprised no Jess than fourteen carrisges. Children, 
nurses, governess and servants go with them. An idea of his sumptuosity may 
be drawn from the fact that the night on leaving Florence he drew four thou- 
sand dollars from his banker, and the right royal party were obliged to halt for 
remittances before reaching Paris, yet they travelled at the ordinary rate of 
private postlog 

If we are to credit the Paris Charivari, we have to give to Louis Napo’eon a 
taste for the sarcastic. Meeting Madame Grisi with several of her children, 
some weeks ago, he said, ‘* Madame, are those little Grisetles?’’ The prima 
donna replied, ‘‘ No, sire, they are Marionettes.”’ 


GERMANY. 


A New Canal.—<A memorial of Christian Hansen was presented in the 
House recently, praying the establishment of a line of mail steamers between 
New York and St. Petersburg twice a month, to ron through a ship canal about 
to be constructed from Gluckstadt, at the mouth of the Elbe, to Keil, on the 
Baltic, thus conuecting the Baltic and the North seas, which, at this point, are 
stated to be only fifty miles apart. The memorialist states that the country 
through which it is to pass is level and unobstructed by rock; that the river 
Rhyn, which rises near Keil and empties into the Elbe, may, by being deepened, 
be made use of, and form the canal for a portion of the distance; that the canal 
would save vessels bound to the ports ot the Baltic fiom the necessity of pass- 
ing through the Sound, and around by Catvegat, Elsineur and the islands of 
Denmark, a distance of more than a thousanu miles, a voyage which all expe- 










rienced mariners know to be tedious, dangerous and difficult. 

It is further claimed that navigation to the Baltic would be open some weeks 
later in the autumn than by the dangerous voyage around Denmark. Mr. H. 
states that the proposition to construct the work has been submitted to the 
Governments of England, France, Russia, Prussia and Belgium, by each of 
whom it has been approved. He expresses the opinion that the work will be 


completed in the course of three years. Wedo not understand that the memo- 
rialis tasks any aid frcm the Governuent of the United States, except compen- 
sation fo mail service. 





THE MAIDEN AND THE MILLIONAIRE; OR, THE 
TURKEY AND THE PIANO. 
By Our St. Louis Correspondent. 


THE well known millionaire, Henry Shaw, of St. Louis, has got en- 
tangled in crinoline. After passing through the intricacies of life, 
and becoming quite the leadiog merchant of St. Louis, he built him- 
self a magnificent house on Locust street (the Fifth Avenue of St. 
Louis), and with a fortune of more than a million of dollars, thought 
to end his busy life in a state of celibate serenity. But no man, 


however virtuous and self- can hope for peace on this side 
the grave—nor yet on a cde tor tas eaten of that—if there are 
a the calico gender there. 

e had dealt in iron all his life and converted it into gold, but his 
first speculation in silk and satin was disastrous. Towards the 
beautiful creatures Mr. Shaw had always maintained the most icy 
reserve, his whole deportment froze them ; when near them he was 
a human iceberg, and even the most managing mother, as she 
his palatial dwelling, gave a long sigh of despair. But he was yet 
to meet his destroying angel in the shape of Miss Carstang, = 
of cight and twenty—just half our Benedict’s age—and last 
the entire population of St. Louis was astonished by the fair crea- 
ture commencing an action for breach of eg | against the mil- 
lionaire iceberg. She valued her broken heart, blighted affections 
and shattered visions, at the low figure of $20,000—a very moderate 
sum for such expensive commodities. 

She alleges as evidence in her favor, numerous visits from Mr. 
Shaw, the present of a piano, diamond bracelets, and the largest 
Thanksgiving turkey he could find in the market. Whether he 
one in his hat when he made the offer of marriage does not appear, 
but it is not improbable, since he denies the soft impeachment in 
toto. The lady herself does not avow that he came out as plump as 
his Thanksgiving turkey, but maintains that he made the offer * lit- 
tle by little,” that he did not go down on his knees all at once, but 
tendered his heart and hand by instalments. There was a sigh on 
Monday—a tender look on Tuesday—a bracelet on Wednesda 
squeeze of the hand on Thursday—the turkey on Friday and an 
opera ticket—while on the Saturday she considered the arrival of a 
piano as a settler—founding her opinicn on Shakespeare’s axiom, 
that music is the food of love, which, however, we take to be a very 
different affair to marriage. In short he came it piano, and she 
took the forte for granted. Whether any living man race 
would be safe, if these ‘bit by bit’’ proposals are consid 
ing, is for the wretched bachelors to decide. It ought, however, to 
warn the sterner sex from all nibbling at the golden bait that looks 
so tempting on the hook of matrimony. The trial is expected to 
come off very soon, and we shall keep our bachelor readers advised 
of the progress. 








CHESS. 


All communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should 
be addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N. ¥. P. O. 


Cuess rin Brooxctyn.—The match between Messrs. Perrin and Marashe, now 
being played on Wednesday and Saturday evenings at the Brooklyn Chess 
Club, stands, Perrin, 1; Marache, 1; Drawn, 1.° A match is on the ta 
for $500 at this Club, to be played between Messrs, Cox and Burns. e 
tournament will be commenced on the 19th inst. between eight who are 
among the finest pluyers of the day. ‘lhe annual dues to this, now the 
largest Club in the United States, numbering one hun¢red and eleven mem- 
bers, is two doilars. 


To Corsesponpents.—P. A. A., Jr., Charleston, 8. C. At the time of our 
going to press we are waiting the furiher instructions mentioned in the tele 
grapiic message.—F. A, W., Peru, Ill. Tne Motphy Chess men are of irop. 
Club siz, five dollars; parlor size, four dollars. They must go by express.— 
SunH, Salem, N. J. Problem received. It will be duly examined.—M. H., 
New York. The blunders arise through the changing of Mr. Walker’s style 
of notation into that usually used by us. It is done by the compositor on 
his own hook.—K. Krowiey. Problem received with much pleasure. It will 
be duly examined and reported upon.—DaveLock, Mon Canada. First, 
yes; second, it wili be considered; third, through us as completely as by any 
other means,—E. B. C., Hoboken. Thanks for the analysis.—G. H. B. H., 
State Reform Pchool, Portland, Me. You are wrong. The Bishops are right. 
J. Wirginson, Jr. Thanks for the problem. The book of Morphy’s Games 
bas been published and may be had through us. Price fifty cents. Your 
compliment to our new Morphy Chess men is duly appreciated.—T. M. 
Brown, St. Louis, Mo. Allsent on the 17th. —N.R. You Sat ie 
communication a fault too common among Chess players. It be 
reformed altogether. We know of no other way to accomplish the reforma- 
tion than to decline playing with those who allow themselves such liberties 
with the pieces. For the benefit of, undoubtedly, many of our readers we 
insert your note. Never ask the permission, nor take it if offi to take 
back a single move: ‘ Dear S1r,—Would you have the goodress, in one of 
Frank Les'ie’s next weeklies, 1o express your opinion on the following queries ? 
Is it consonant with strict Chess play to place a piece on a square, and find- 
ing that the move will not do, but not having taken off one’s finger, replace 
the piece on the spot where it stood, then take off the finger, consider awhile, 
and finally move the piece elsewhere? My question does not merely refer to 
the letter of Chess laws, for while by German authors the practice is depre- 
cated, by Staunten, I believe, it is tacitly admitted; but dees it agree with 
the spirit of the game? Chess being entirely a game of the imagination, one 
of its principal beauties consists in the scope it affords to a talented player 
of foreseeing, without physical contact, what will be the result of his moves. 
But is not this intention frustrated if I am allowed to experiment how a cer- 
tain move lcoks on the board, and then make another move? Is this not in 
reality even worse than taking back? And more especially is it rightina 
player who will not permit an opponent, not so strong as he, to take back a 
single move, to avail himself of such a licence, albeit sanctioned by Mr. 
Staunton? In this way a person, apt to make oversights, needs only accus- 
tom himself to keep his finger for a few minutes on every piece he moves, 
and he has a beautiful chance of constantly changing his first intentions, 
without ever making himself liable to be tasked with taking back. I look 
forward with curiosity to your views on the subject, and remain 

‘* Respectfully yours, N. R.” 


So.vrions Recewvep.—J. D. B.; P. A. A., Jr., Charleston, 8. C.; Dr. R., Phila- 
delphia; Syphyx, Pawtucket, R. I.; 8. N., Brooklyn (Your first move is cer- 
tainly *' equivocal’’ to the desired result); Amateur; C. E. T., Williamsburg; 
J. Eisweith, Hartford Chess Club; H. Harrington; Albion; W. Willert, New 
York; F. A. Schmidt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PROBLEM No. 185.—By 8S. Loyp. From the new Chess book, 
‘* Morphy’s Games and Frére’s Problem Tournament.” White to 
play and checkmate in five moves. 


BLACK. 
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For the following game we sre indebted to Hiram Kewmroorr, Eaq., one of the 
strongest players of the West. The notes are by Mr. Kanmicorr. (Evans 
Gamnir.) 


WHITR. BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. M. Mr. K Mr. M. Mr. K. 
1PtK4 PtoK4 11 K P advances QtoPl 
2K KttoB3 QKt to B83 12 K P tks P Kt tks P 
SKBtoQB4 KBtoQB4 18 QBtoRS K Kt toR 6 (@) 
4QKttoP2 B tks P 14 R tke Kt P tks R 
56 PtoQB3 BtoQBé 15 KttoK5 Qtks Q P (c) 
6 Casties QtoP1 16 Q checks (d) K Kt to P 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 17 B checks (e) R moves 
8 Pikes P BtoKt8 18 B tks Kt K tks B 
9 QOBtoQKt2 KBtoP1(a) 19 QKttoB8 avd Black cannot save 
10 RtoK QKttoK2 the 


3 
“M 


(4) I claim the paternity of this defence, and think it the best that can be 
adopted in this variation of the opening. 

(b) Weak though apparently good. 

(c) With an apparently won game. 

(d) I doubt if Black can save the game. 








(¢) Prom this point the play on the part of Mr. M. 's very pretty. 
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THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


Or all the places of interest in Paris, there is, perhaps, none more 
attractive to a visitor than the tomb of the great Napoleon, views 
of which we present to our readers. In the year 1840 it was formally 
announced to the French nation, that the negotiations which had 
been carried on with Great Britain were successful, and that the 
ashes of Napoleon would be permitted to be removed to the country 
for which he had gained so much glory. It was decided that the 
mausoleum should be erected in the church of the Invalides; and 
; on invitation was given to all France to send in designs. 
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TOMB OF NAPOLEON—ENTRANCE! TO THE CRYPT. 


After some deliberation the design of M. Vicomte was selected, 
and he was also entrusted with its execution. Some difficulty was 
caused by the fact that the sides of the church are occupied by the 
monuments to Marshals Vauban and Turenne, and great difficulty 
was experienced in the construction of a tomb of sufficient size to 
eclipse these, involving the entire shutting out of the eltar, as well 
as crowding the church and thereby injuring the beautiful propor- 
tions observable throughout the edifice. This was, however, obviated 
by sinking a crypt below the surface of the pavement and construct- 
ing the tomb therein. This crypt is circular, about eighteen feet 
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below the level of the pavement, and about seventy feet in diameter 
The floor is supported by twelve columns of Carrara marble, each 
column having in front of it a figure, emblematical of one of 
Buonaparte’s victories. These figures are the work of the celebra- 
ted Pradier, and are sculptured from the same block as the column. 
The crypt is entered by a door placed behind the grand altar, and 
the visitor descends by a flight of white marble stairs. At the bot- 
tom of the staircase, a bronze door, flanked by two colossal bronze 
statues representing civil and military power, gives admittance to a 
vestibule, in a chamber leading from which are contained severa 


























TOMB OF NAPOLEON—THE SARCOPHAGUS, IN THE CRYPT. 
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teresting relics of the great Emperor, viz., the sword worn by him 
Me Austerlitz, several orders and crosses, the golden crown voted by 
the town of Cherbourg, and sixty standards, won by his genius and 
the bravery of his soldiers from the armies with whom he was en- 
gaged. Leaving these memorials of hard-fought fields, we enter the 
chamber containing the sarcophagus. i 

The sarcophagus itself is constructed of an imperishable red gra n- 
ite brought from Finland, and is twelve feet long by six feet wide, 
and twelve feet in height. The outer coffin, inclosing those of 
cedar and lead, is made of a substance called algaila, procured in 
Corsica. The sarcophagus is surrounded by a beautiful mosaic 
pavement, having inscribed on it the names of Napojeon’s victories, 
Rivoli, The Pyramids, Marengo, Jena, Wagram and Austerlitz, and 
from these rays point inwards to the tomb. On each side of the 
mausoleum are tombs erected over the remains of two of his favorite 
generals, Duroc and Bertrand. This latter general shared the dan- 
gers of Napoleon through many of his battles, and finally accom- 
panied him to his last retreat in St. Helena. This monument to the 
greatest of French rulers has cost eight millions of francs, or one 
million six hundred thousand dollars. Some instruction may be 
gained, as well as mere transitory diversion, by a visit to this monu- 
ment of departed greatness ; and many a thinking man, notwith- 
standing the magnificence of the structure, may, as he gazes on the 
parrow limits which contain all that is left of a man before whose 
frown nations and princes have trembled, mentally exclaim, ‘‘ Sic 
transit gloria mundi,” thus vanishes the glory of the world—in 
such a final prison must the dust of earth’s mightiest and most 
powerful be laid! 








MR. DYOTT AND MR. BANGS IN THE “VETERAN 
IN ALGERIA.” 

We continue our illustrations of the prodigiously successfal piece by 

Mr. Lester Wallack, now being performed at Wallack’s Theatre, 

with portraits of Mr. Dyott as the Emir Mohammed, and Mr. Bangs 

as the Sultan of Myra. 








A MIDNIGHT RIDE WITH A MADMAN. 
By Felix Falconer. 
(From No.6 of the Great Family Slory Paper, “ Slars and 
Slripes.’’) 
«J was frightened a’most to death, I tell you, sir.” 

«“ When was it, and how did it occur?” I asked of the young man, 
who was driving me in the hotel wagon home. It was a cold nighi, 
the snow lay hard and thick on the country roads, and bitter wind 
rushed down from the north. 

“ll tell you how it was, sir. I’ve driven lots of strange men in 
my time, for I’ve had charge of a team since I was knee high to a 
grasshopper, but I never met with so ugly a customer as the fellow 
I drove over this road a year ago this night. The Albany train from 
New York stopped at Fishkill, and aman got out, who, after look- 
ing about him for some time in a strange sort of manner (I was 
down at the depot with the carriage), walked up to our house. His 
manner was very curious; he would walk on halfa dozen steps, 
may be, and then he would turn his head slowly round as though he 
was looking at somebody a follering of him. But there wasn’t any- 
body there. It was a dreadful cold night, and I was glad to put the 
horses up and go into the warm kitchen for my supper. 

“T hadn’t got half through eating when the boss called me and 
told me to put the horses to, as there was a man who wanted to go 
to M——, some fifteen miles back. You'd better believe I wished 
the man in Texas, and I told the boss it was no kind o’ weather to 
take the cattle out for such along spell o’ riding, and over such 
roads too! The man growled at me for a lazy brute, and mumbled 
something about taking it out of me. But all of a sudden he 
changed his mind, and concluded that he would stay all night, so he 
called for some brandy, and filling the tumbler quite full of the raw 
liquor, drank it off as a temperance man would a glass of cold 
water, and then looking round cautiously for somebody who wasn’t 
behind, went slowly up to bed. 


-*> 





MR. a DYOTT AS THE EMIR MOHAMMED, IN THE NEW PLAY OF 
‘* THE VETERAN.’’ PHOTOGRAPHED BY MEADE BROTHERS. 


“T went back to the kitchen very well pleased to think that I’d 
bluffed the fellow off, and I knew I had done right, for it was no sort 
of a night to take out the horses. The ground was hard frozen, so 
hard that one seemed to be walking upon ice points, and there wasn’t 
a level piece of ground on the whole road, nothing but ruts and jogs. 
1 tole the barkeeper I didn’t like the looks of that fellow, and he 
said that he guessed he was a pretty hard case, and that he wouldn’t 
trust him further than he could swing a cat by the tail. 

“T finished my supper, and did little odd jobs about the house and 
stable until about eleven o’clock, when I went to bed. I was dream- 
ing about being ina small room with the strange man. The door 
was locked, and there was no way to escape; I was too weak to 
fight him, and I saw him approach with feelings of terror. He 
looked at me savagely, and made a spring towards me ; he had got 
me by the throat and was about to swallow me, I suppose, when I 
was woke up by aloud knocking at my door. I wasn’t so drowsy 
but I could hear the boss say— 

“ «Get up, Tom, and put the brown mare to the covered wagon ; 
and look sharp, for it’s pretty late.’ 

««* Where’s she going to, sir?” I asked. 

“«¢To M—— with that man who’s just got up, and says he must 
get there before morning, as his wife is dying.’ 

“ T never found it harder to turn out in my life, and I grumbled a 
good deal, and cursed some, at the idea of leaving a warm bed to 
drive thirty miles, and the weather cold enough to freeze your nose 
off. I didn’t like the getting up,I didn’t like the cold, and I didn’t 
like the man I had to drive. I thought it mighty curious that he 
should remember in the middle of the night, when everybody was 
abed and asleep, that his wife was dying. It wasarum go any way 
I thought, and I didn’t hurry myself much, for I was thinking so 
hard. 

“ As I went out of the back door to the stable, I heard some one 
walking up and down the front stoop, and every now and then stamp- 
ing his foot as if he wanted to be off right away. Thinks I, old fel- 
low, you'll have to wait for me this time. It took me a pretty good 
spell to harness up, for I didn’t wan’t to do it, and that’s a fact, and 
I hoped to tire him either with the cold or the waiting. But it was 
of no use, and a loud hulloa from the boss, who was in a hurry to get 
to bed again, hurried me up, and there I was at the door at last. 

“¢T guess you didn’t want to come, my man,’ said the stranger. 
‘It isn’t pleasant, is it, to be driven out of a comfortable bed to travel 
a lonely road, to be frozen to death, or worse, in the middle of the 
night, eh?’ 

“« That's so,’ said I; ‘ but if you can stand it I can, so jump in.’ 

“«Here, landlord,’ said the stranger, ‘ give us a quart bottle of 
brandy to keep the cold out, and take for it and the wagon out of 
this X.’ 

“He handed the boss a note, who soon brought the liquor and 
the change to the man. The boss said good night and shut the door, 
and the man got into the wagon, sat down alongside of me, and said, 

“* Now, boy, drive like ——, for I wouldn’t have him catch me for 
a thousand dollars.’ 

“ He turned his head round as though he was looking for some- 
body, and said— 

“« Hurry up, boy, hurry up.’ 

“T started off at a pretty good rate, but it was awful bad going, 
and for some distance it is up hill and so steep that I couldn’t go 
much over a walk. I began to talk to my fare, and for a few mo- 
ments he talked quite lively like ; but he grew silent and sullen, and 
kept continually fidgetting in his seat, and looking round to the right 
and the left and behind him. In about half an hour he took out the 
cork from the bottle and took a good long drink of brandy. 

“From that moment he seemed to grow more fidgetty than ever. 
His excitement increased, and the great strong man shivered all 
over, but whether from cold or fear I did rot know then, but now I 
think it was fear. He kept muttering to himself and looking out of 
the side of his eye at me in a manner I didn’t like at all, but I pre- 
tended not to notice it. I was watching very closely everything he 
did ; I kept one eye upon the road and the other upon him, and yet 
I almost jumped out of my seat when he suddenly said to me— 

“*Do yousee him? Look! Is he far off?’ 

“*See him! who?’ I said. 

“« What's that to you,d——n you? Mind your own business or 
I'll wring your neck, and drive faster, or I’ll throw you out and drive 
myself.’ 

“ There’s no doubt I was frightened, more frightened than I ever 
was before in my life. I tried to pacify him ; urged on the mare and 
spoke to him, but he would not answer me a word. He took another 
pull at the brandy-bottle, and then he began to laugh low to himself, 
and I heard every now and then when he muttered to himself, 

“*T don’t want to kill him—but if I find he’s betraying me, I'll 
have his life! I'll watch the scoundrel—lI’ll watch him close !’ 

“T tell you, sir, I began to get as fidgetty as the man himself. I 
felt sure he was a madman, and was afraid of my life.. I didn’t know 
what todo. It was near one o’clock; there was little chance of 
meeting any travellers on the road; everybody was asleep in the 
few houses that we passed, and if I called out for assistance, even if 
they heard me, he could strangle me before anybody could come to 
help me. I was a mere boy, and he was a great muscular and pow- 
erful man, almost maddened by strong drink. I don’t think I'ma 
a coward, but I was afraid then and no mistake. 

lo“ He drank again, and then he turned right round in the seat and 
stoked steadily behind. He stood in that position several minutes, 
Will muttering to himself, At last with a start that made the wagon 





emble, he said, 
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** WITH A YELL OF RAGE WHICH CAUSED TUEJMARE{TO REAR FROM FRIGHT, HE TURNED TOWARDS ME.” 


“¢There—there! I saw him dodge behind that big tree—I tell 
you he’s after me close—drive on—drive faster, curse you! I be- 
lieve you're in league with bim ; but by the Lord, if he catches me, 
you're in my clutches and I'll tear your heart out and throw it in his 
face. Drive on—drive faster,’ he shouted,’ you sneaking son of the 
devil!’ 

“Cold as I was, the sweat burst out all over me. I could hardly 
hold the reins, but I whipped the mare into a faster trot, hoping to 
keep him quiet, or at least to pacify him. Another haif hour was 
past, and I could see that one of his fits was coming on again, by the 
movements of his hands and by the quick but stealthy looks he every 
now and then cast behind him. 

“*T think we have gained upon him,’ he said, ‘ give me the reins. 
If we keep up this pace we shall leave him behind altogether. He’s 
on foot, you know,’ he whispered, ‘ but he runslike a deer. So give 
me the reins.’ 

“ «No, master,’ I said, ‘it ain’t no use. I know the mare’s ways 
and can get more out of her than you could. I’ll put her through.’ 

*“So I gave her the whip and started her a little, but I saw he 
wasn’t satisfied. His wild manner had made me feel queer too, for 
not only was I afraid of him, but I was terrified of the man who was 
following us. So I found myself constantly looking behind, and 
every time with increasing fear. This began to attract his attention 
and made him still more wild and fidgetty in his manner, and he kept 
saying, 

P a He's looking for his accomplice—I’ll have to do it—I’ll have to 

o it! 

“We had now come to a pretty steep hill, and the mare was going 
up slowly, for the road was awful bad. The man was more excited 
than ever. He stood up and looked back, and sat down and looked 
back, and shouted, ‘ Faster, faster, we're losing ground.’ I was ina 
perfect agony of terror—I dreaded that unseen man behind more 
than he did—he was like the ghosts Ihad heard of when I wass 














ME. F. BANGS AS THE SULTAN OF MYRA, IN THE NEW PLAY OF 


‘‘THE VETERAN.’ PHOTOGRAPHED BY MEADE BROTHERS. 
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child, I could have screamed out with fear. He was watching 
me all the time with a horrible scowl upon his face. I’m sure he 
mistook my mortal fear for anxiety to wait for that man, who was 
pursuing us like a bloodhound, to come up. 
“We were-almost up the hill, and I had whipped the mare into a 
a, smart trot, when just as«we had got on the top of the hill, 
said in a horrible whisper that made me cold all over, 
“¢There—there he is again! I knew he was playing into his 
hands. It must be done—he shail not catch me!” 
“ He was now perfectly wild with excitement, and when he took 
up the brandy bottle once more, I felt that my time was come. 
“*Don’t drink any more of that brandy ; for God's sake, do not 
drink any more ?’” 
“‘Don’t speak te me, you devil's imp,’ he said, ‘ but drive on!’” 
“JT was desperate, mad with fear, I believe, for as he put the 
bottle to his mouth, with a sudden blow I dashed it from his hands 
and it fell upon the hard road and broke to pieces. With a shout of 
rage he sprang to his feet, waving his arms in the air, and raving 
out— 


“‘They said I should be a murderer! But God take witness I 
do it in self-defence—he is pursuing me—thirsting for my blood— 
they are in league—I take his life to save my own!’ 

“ With a yell of rage which caused the mare to rear from fright, 
he turned towards me, but the fear of the moment had caused me 
to remember that I had an old pistol in my pocket, and in an instant 
I drew it out and pointed it at the madman. It was unloaded, I 


‘ knew, but I thought it might frighten him, and I said to him as 


quietly as I could, 

“<Tf you raise your band to me, I’ll shoot you dead. I don’t 
know the man who is following us. You sit down and take the 
reins, drive like thunder, and I’)l keep watch.’ 

“ He sat down mechanically, took up the reins, which were lying 
entangled about my feet, and only said, 

“¢That’s right—you look out ; look in the shadows—d——n him, 
that’s where he hides and runs along. You look out—if I can only 
reach home I can give him the slip.’ 

“The mare was now thoroughly frightened, and the incessant 
shouts of the crazy man every moment adde‘ to ber fear. She flew 
rather than gallopped, and now another terror came upon me. Half 
a mile further on, after we had passed a bridge, there was a sharp 
and sudden descent in the road. so steep that if we attempted to 
go down at this mad speed I was sure we should all be dashed to 
pieces. This immediate danger made me forget all other fears. I 
told him to pull in the mare, to drive slower, for it was not safe! 
But he was mad, mad—quite mad, and only urged the frightened 
animal to greater exertions. 1 did not know what to do. I cried 
and prayed and implored, but it was all of no use! We were close 
upon the bridge, and I was, I believe, as mad as the man that was 
driving. All the combined fears came upon me at once, and as I 
turned round I fancied I saw the figure of a man close behind us. 
Bewildered with terror, I screamed out, 

“*Q Lord! there he is! close at the wheels!’ 

“ With a shout of terror more fearful than my own, he pulled up 


* the mare so suddenly that it threw her back on her haunches, and 


pitched me head foremost into the road. On dashed the mare, the 
wheels of the wagon passed over me, and as I turned over in great 
pain, Isaw by the moonlight the man climb up the rail of the bridge 
and jump into the river, 

“T fainted away and knew nothing more, until I was revived by a 
farming man, who was driving his team to Fishkill, and found me 
lying in the road. My right leg was broken, and I suffered horribly 
from the jolting of the wagon. I was six weeks in bed, and heard 
nothing more about the man. We got the mare back all right, but 
there was very little of the wagon to be found. The doctor said 
qhat the man was suffering from ‘delirious trimmings,’ caused by 


* arinking too much brandy. 








THE SONG OF THE INCONSTANT. 
By Joe Bagstock. 


JENNY captured first my heart, 
Libby then obtained a part, 
Then a red-haired Polly ; 
Next came Sarab—then a Kate 
Made sad havoc in my pate, 
And then a squinting Molly. 


Susan put fair Moll to flight, 
And Susan had to bid good night, 
At the approach of Helen ; 
Helen had in turn to fly 
Beneath the glance of Charlotte's eye, 
Whose beauty there’s no telling. 


Then a second Jenny came, 
Next Annette, the dearest name ; 
After that Maria— 
To her Lilian sucreeded— 
No girl sang so well as sbe cid, 
kxcept the fair Sophia. 


Then a Lucy and a Mary, 
Horace’s Nil Admirari 
Never could apply to 
One 60 charming, ’pon my honor, 
I should really be a goner, 
Were she here to sigh to. 


Caroline, and next Louisa— 
Henrietta, bosom teaser, 
She is now my passion ; 
But I mean to chop and change, 
And as often roam and range 
As ladies change their fashion. 





THE RIVALS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Fiona MAITLAND was reading a letter. It was a pleasant letter, 
too ; at least, so any one might have conjectured, judging from the 
smiles that hovered round her very pretty mouth, and the bright 
crimson hue that spread itself over that fair face which, in its usual 
beseeming, was wont to display but a very delicate tinge of the rose. 
Yet the epistle over which she was bending, with an interest appa- 
rently as sweet as it was powerful, was not addressed to her, but to 
her father—George Maitland, Esq., of Dovecot Park, in the county 
of Wilts—and he, after reading it with great satisfaction to himself, 
had placed it in the hands of his daughter, to give her the opportu- 
nity of perusing it at her leisure. ‘The leisure was soon found, for 
the welcome missive was dated from Madras, and if the imagination 
of Flora Maitland had ever pictured an elysium on earth, it was 
comprehended in the name of that particular spot of the British em- 
pire, which had long been associated in her mind with prospective 
creams of love and happiness. 

Yet twelve years had elapsed since she had last beheld the hero of 
those dreams—the fundly remembered one, whese dear hand had 
traced the charmed characters that were now calling forth such vivid 
smiles and blushes. They had parted then ax children, he being at 
that time only fifteen, and she but ten years of age. ‘This separa- 
tion was a sorrow to them both, but more especially to the little girl, 
who, in losing Raymond Austin, lost her only youthful companion ; 
but she was in some measure consoled when, amid farewell tears 
and kisses, the handsome dark-eyed boy whispered in her ear, 
** Never mind, Flora, I will come back some day, and then you shall 
be my wife.” . 

This promise, made in the sincerity of a young and guileless heart, 
had clung fondly to her remembrance through all the years that had 


transformed her from a lovely and loving child to a beautiful and | 


not less loving woman; for the affection that had constituted the 
happiness of her childhood was kept alive by letters, in Which her 


name frequently occurred, from the absentee to his grandfather, Sir 

er peng Bess never failed, on the receipt of news from India, 
to ride over to Maitlands, in the joy of his heart, to tell how his 
favorite grandson was rising in the world, and faithfully deliver the 
messages with which he was invariably charged to ‘all friends at 
Dovecot Park.” He was a kind-hearted, good old man, and very 
much attached to the orpban boy who had been sent to him when 
only four years old from Madras, where he was born, and where his 
parents had both died, leaving him but very scantily provided for 
Sir Roger was his maternal grandfather; but he was not a rich 
man, although he ought to have been so, for he was the rightful 
claimant of a large property, carrying with it a higher title than that 
of the poor baronetey he had inherited from his father; but the lands 
and lordship had been the subject of a Chancery suit of long stand- 
ing, so that nobody was the richer or greater for them, except the 
lawyers concerned, during nearly the whole term of Sir Roger’s ex- 
istence. However, shortly before his death, which took place about 
three months previously to the commencement of this story, the 
cause was decided in his favor; and thus, at the close of life, when 
it was too late to enjoy his good fortune, he became Lord Ellgrove 
and the owner of a rich estate. 

His first act was to make a provision for young Austin, who was 
not his lawful heir, as he had a son living and two other grandsons, 
all of whom could claim the right of inheritance before his daughter’s 
child. Had it depended on his own will, he would undoubtedly have 
made Raymond his heir ; for he had experienced but little of filial 
affection or attention from Mr. Meredith, who was a cold, calcula- 
ting, selfish man; very foud of money, but without much regard for 
family ties, or capatity for domestic enjoyments; and as his two 
sons had been fashioned in the same mould, it was no wonder that 
the aged grandsire should have bestowed all his love upon the noble- 
spirited boy, who, for ten years, had been the joy of his life and the 
light of his dwelling. " 

But it was not in his power to alter the course of succession to the 
estates lately awarded to him; therefore, all he could do for Ray- 
mond was to settie a liberal income upon him, which he did without 
delay, at the same time writing to inform him of his altered state of 
circumstances, and desire him to hasten his return to England. 
‘«Gome at once, my dear boy,” he said, ‘‘that I may see thee once 
more before I die, for I am much shaken, Raymond, by all this ex- 
citement, and feel that my days in this world will be few.” 

And he prophesied truly. Tate had decreed that he should never 
again behold the object of his benevolent cares; for the hasty sum- 
mons had not yet reached its destination when a domestic calamity, 
as terrible as it was unexpected, terminated his earthly career with- 
out previous warning, and made another important change in the 
affairs of Raymond Austin. ‘The cholera was at that time making 
sad ravages in many parts of the country, and amongst its earliest 
victims were Mr. Meredith and his two sons, who died within a few 
hours of each other, before there had been time to apprise the 
venerable old man of their iliness. The sudden shock proved too 
much for 2 frame already enfeebled by age and anxiety, and the 
slender thread of life gave way even whilst be was reading the letter 
that announced the fatal intelligence. He leaned back in his chair 
with a slightly convulsive movement, and in an instant the spirit 
was gone. 

In consequence of the extraordinary fatality that had removed so 
many of his relatives, Raymond was now sole heir. not only to his 
grandfather’s possessions, but to the newly-acquired proverty and 
title of Lord Eligrove. These most unlooked-for changes in his 
position and prospects could not, however, be made known to him 
till his arrival in England, as, in ail probability, he would have sailed 
before any account of the events in which he was so materially in- 
terested would have reached Madras, although they had been fully 
detailed and commented upon in al) the London newspapcrs. 

He had replied without loss of time to his grandfather’s communi- 
cation, promising that he would make arrangements as spcedily as 
possible for leaving India, and should most likely be able to embark 
in five or six weeks from the date of that letter, which was received 
by the late lord’s solicitors about three months after his death. The 
same mail brought also a letter addressed to Mr. Maitland, which 
was immediately forwarded to that gentleman; and this it was that 
Flora was now reading with such intenseinterest. It was evidently 
penned by the writer in the first flush of joy and impatience, on fina- 
ing himself in a condition to fulfil his boyish promises and realise 
his long-cherished hopes. He dwelt with enthusiasm on the childish 
attachment that had subsisted between himself and Flora Maitland; 
deciared that she had always occupied the first place in his thoughts ; 
said that his grandfather spoke of her with the highest admiration, 
and would certainly offer no opposition to his wishes; and ended by 
expressing his hopes that he might fiud favor in the sight of his for- 
mer playfelloy, and that Mr. Maitland would sanction his preten- 
sions. 

Such was the tenor of the epistle, which argued more for the 
ardent temperament than for the wisdom or prudence of the writer, 
who, had he been, as Mr Maitland observed, of a less poetical and 
more business-like turn of mind, would, perhaps, have waited to 
see the lady before he ventured upon £0 serious a proposition as that 
of marriage. Flora, however, was not inclined to quarrel with him 
on that score; and if a little cloud obscured the brightness of her 
dream, it arose from her knowledge of the fact that the lines she 
was perusing with so much pleasure were written in ignorance of 
the events that had exalted the rash, impetuous lover to a sphere 
so far above her own. ‘' Would he not repent of his hasty declara- 
tion? Would he not seek an alliance with some noble and wealthy 
family? ‘They were no longer, as before, upon equal terms as to 
rank and fortune, and how could she be certain that, as Lord Ell- 
grove, he would repeat the proposal he had made as Raymond 
Austin?” 

‘These were grave doubts, and were communicated in a delicate 
manner to her father, who could scarcely fail to participate in them ; 
for he knew quite enough of the world to be aware that men’s minds 
are very apt to change with circumstances; but Mrs. Maitland, who 
had been extremely fond of young Raymond, took up the other side 
of the question, and Flora felt her confidence restored when her 
mamma said she believed Mr. Austin to be far too honorable and 
high-minded to be influenced by mere worldly considerations. He 
had proved, she said, the strength and durability of his attachment, 
and she could not think that it was likely to be destroyed by influ- 
ences that would betray a weak and f:ivolous mind. 

Now we are all grateful enough for advice that accords with our 
own wishes; consequently Flora was grateful to her mother for the 
sentiments she had just expressed; but Mr. Maitland shook his 
head as he observed tnat she had better make up her mind not to be 
disappointed if the event should prove otherwise, and this advice 
sne did not like so well. But it did not give her much uneasiness, 
for the more she reflected on all she had known of the generous dis- 
position, the unassuming manners, the high spirit, and unselfish 
feelings of that noble boy, tne firmer was her trust in bis faith and 
truth, and sse looked forward to his coming as to the happiest event 
of her lite. 

. The summer was now at its height, and she sought to beguile the 
time that must clapse before his arrival, in revisiting every favorite 
spot where they used to ramble about together in days long past, so 
perfectly happy in each other’s love. How often had she sighed 
over the remembrance of those joyous days—end now—at least, so 
whispered Hope—they were about to be renewed with bliss more 
perfect than that which childhood could know. Then her imagina- 
tion busied itse/f in picturing the change that twelve years must 
have made in his appearance, and, truth to say, the ideal image was 
by no means wanting in personal graces. In short, during the whole 
of the six weeks tliat intervened between the announcement of his 
return and the event itself, her thoughts dwelt continually on the 
elegant and interestiug being her fancy had created. 

At length came the anxiously-expected letter, bearing the London 
post-muark, and addressed to Mr. Maitland, in the well-known hand 
of Raymond Austin. It was not a long epistle, but there was no 
occasion, perhaps, to wiite at much length, as he would soon be at 
Dovecot, in person, to speak for himself. He began by saying that 
he had heard with much grief of the death of his grandfather, and 
with the utmost surprise of his own accession to the estates in con- 
Sequence of the unexpected cemise of his uncle and cousins. With 
regard to his matrimonial views, the change in bis aflairs would 
make no difference. ‘The proposal he had made in his last com- 
munication he now did himself the honor of repeating, and bexged 
permission to pay his respects at Dovecot Park without delay, when 
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he hoped he would meet with a kind reception from the amiable 


hospitable abode, feeling sure that you will make him weleome on 
my account, as he has no connections in England, and is going with 
me to survey my new estates. If you have any objection to this 
arrangement you will do me the favor to let me know, as, in that 
case, I can leave him to follow me, but I should feel obliged if you 
would allow me to bring bim with me. I beg you will present my 
respectful compliments to the Jadies, and have the honor to be, 
** Yours, truly, ELLGROVE.” 

Mr. Maitland read this letter aloud, and when he had finished 
folded it up and put it in his pocket without a single word of com- 
ment; neither did his wife make any remark, for she did not exactly 
know what to say, therefore waited for somebody else to speak first, 
and, at length, after an awkward interval of silence, Flora broke 
the ice by observing that she had thought he would have spoken 
with more feeling about the loss of his grandfather. 
** Did not you think so, mamma?” 
‘* Well, my dear, I cannot say but what I did. However we ought 
not to judge too hastily. I dare say he feels more than he ex- 
presses.” ° : 
** It is to be hoped so,” replied the young lady; “but I am afraid 
he is beginning to think himself a very grand person indeed.” 
‘That need not trouble you, at any rate, Flora,” observed her 
father, laughing, “ since you are to be the partner of his grandeur.” 

, rhe teal rather he had remained as he was,” said Flora, with a 
sigh. 
a That was scarcely to be expected, my love. Raymond has, I 
know, been always your standard of perfection, but you have only 
known him as a boy, and boys do not remain boys any more in mind 
than in person, for a few years’ experience of the world is sure to 
have its effect. Besides, we must make some allowance for his 
sudden elevation. It is hardly in human nature not to presume a 
little upon it at first, but he will get over all that when he becomes 
accustomed to his new dignity.” 
Still Flora was not satisfied. There was a degree of assumption 
about the letter that wounded her pride, and rhe was disappointed, 
too, that he should not, under all circumstances, have been desirous 
of making this first visit alone, free from the restraint that must 
necessarily be imposed by the presence of a stranger. ‘If he had 
cared as 1 wished him to care,” she said to herself, “‘ he would nat 
have wanted to bring anybody with him.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Dovecot Park was but a small estate, as the lands formerly attached 
to the mansion had been from time to time curtailed by its different 
proprietors, until the park existed no longer except in name, a few 
acres of ground laid out for ornament in the front, and for use at the 
back of the house, being all that now remained of a once extensive 
domain. Mr. Maitland had purchased the property in its present 
state op the death of its late owner, as he was fond of a country life, 
and possessed the means of enjoying it in a moderate way. Flora 
was his only child, consequently an heiress; but as half of his 
income was derived from sources that would fail at his decease, her 
expectations were not such as to be of any consideration to a young 
man so rich as Lord E!]grove, although they would have been of infinite 
importance to the same gentleman in his former character of Ray- 
mond Austin. Flora’s parents knew this perfectly well, and were 
secretly of opinion that it accounted for the altered style of his 
correspondence ; but as he seemed disposed to fulfil his engagement, 
they took care to conceal their sentiments on the subject from their 
daughter, as so splendid an alliance could not be to them a matter 
of indifference. 

Three weeks more passed slowly, anxiously away, still the ex- 
pected lover did not make his appearance. It is true that several 
notes came with excuses for his protracted absence, on the score of 
multitudinous affairs connected with his new estate, to which he 
never failed to make ostentatious allusion. This, however, escaped 
the notice of Flora in her vexation at the carelessness manifested by 
such delay ; she was beginning, indeed, to feel quite indignant, and 
was almost determined to withdraw the encouraging answer she had 
authorised her father to give on her part to his suit, when, just at 
this critical juncture, the tide of her resentment was stemmed by 
the opportune arrival of the young nobleman, who was accompanied 
by the friend he had mentioned. 

It was about two o’clock in the day, anda splendid day it was, 
enriched with the golden tints of that most beautiful and luxuriant 
of all the seasons of the year, the ripe autumn, when a travelling 
carriage, followed by an outrider, drove up to the house in dashing 
style, and two gentlemen alighted from it. Tlora’s heart was veat- 
ing tumultuously. She had seen the strangers as they descended 
from the vehicle, and the taller of the two fully realized in his ap- 
pearance all her romantic dreamings of the lover of her youth. The 
transient glimpse she had obtainea showed her that he was elegant 
in his form and graceful in his bearing; the fine dark eyes, too, as 
they turned for an instant towards the window where she stood, 
seemed to flash upon her with the light of other days, and that mo- 
mentary glance was sufficient to prove indubitably that the whole 
countenance might be regarded as the perfection of minly beauty. 

Mr. Maitland had hurried out to welcome his guests with due 
honor, and in the brief interval that elapsed between the stopping 
of the equipage and the entrance of the visitors into the drawing- 
room, the thoughts of Tlora Maitland were in wild confusion. She 
wondered how he would meet her, what he would say, whether his 
voice would be as gentle and harmonious as it used to be, whether 
he would call her Flora, and oh! more important than all, whether 
the change he would find in her would please or disappoint him. It 
was truly an exciting moment, as was evidenced by her flushed 
cheeks and unavailing efforts to appear calm and collected. 

In a few moments the door of the drawing-room was thrown open, 
and Mr. Maitland introduced to his wife and daughter Lord Kll- 
grove and Mr. Dyson. 

But alas! for poor Flora, the elegant form and brilliant eyes that 
had just raised such a tumu't in her heart, did not belong to her 
titled lover, but were the property of his friend, who, as she was 
soon given to understand, had very little property beside. 

Lord Eligrove was rather short and square, well made, and with a 
handsome countenance, but it was that kind of face which has in it 
more of fun tban sentiment. There were, indeed, the beautiful 
dark eyes she so well remembered, as they were wont to beam fondly 
upou ber in olden time, but their expression was changea; they had 
all the fire, but none of the poetry she had been dreaming of, and 
her disappointment was so manifest that ber father was afraid the 
young gentleman would perceive it. However, he evinced no signs 
of clairvoyance on that point, his mind being apparently more en- 
grossed by himself than by any other individual in the room. 

Flora was not a little astonished at the sprightly air with which he 
grected her mamma in the first instance, and then herself. She had 
certainly expected that, considering the very melancholy circum- 
stances under which he had attained to his present dignity, there 
would at least have been some degree of seriousness in his general 
deportment, but no such thing; he was as gay as a lark, and there 
was no possibility of mistaking the fact that his natural tempera- 
ment was particularly lively, and had suffered little depression by 
the sad events that had so lately taken place. His mode of address- 
ing Flora was peculiar, to say the least of it. 

** Well, Miss Maitland,” he said, with a slight drawl, ‘‘ here I am, 
you see, true to my word, and infinitely delighted to see you again. 
You would scarcely have recognised me, I dare say, for I was but a 
boy when we parted, and twelve years make some difference in a 
fellow’s looks—don’t you think so?’ And, as he spoke, he twirled 
his handsome moustaches over his fingers with evident self-satis- 
faction. 

** You are right,”’ she replied. ‘* Time has, indeed, made a won 
derful alteration. I certainly should not have recognized you in 
any respect.” 

**Oh! you flatter me,” he said, conceitedly, taking as a compli- 
ment that which was meant in a different sense; ** but you ladies 
are really so kind, one gets spoilt amongst you. Isn’t it so, 
Dyson?” 

** You are happy, my lord, in being able to say so much ; but it is 
a happiness I cannot boast of.”’ 

‘Only your modesty, my geod fellow. You want a little more 
spirit, that’s all. My friend here don’t think half enough of himself, 
Miss Maitland.” 

**T wonder at that,” said Flora, with an arch look, “having so 
good an example before his eyes.” 

At which retort Mr. Dyson smiled quietly, and his lordship laugh- 





young lady whose favor he was most anxious to obtain. In conclu- 
sion, he said, “ I have taken the liberty to invite a friend, who has 
come with me from India, to accompany me in my visit to your 


ed with the greatest good humor imaginable, being apparently in 
too happy a frame of mind easily to take offence. He then spoke 
hed their early intimacy, and the many happy days they had spent 
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together. but it was in the same light, off-handed [manner, as if he 
were talking of some capital bygone joke, rather with a view to 
create a laugh than to revive tender recollections. z 

“Your grandfather’s death was very sudden, Lord Eligrove, 
observed Mrs. Maitland, who was, perhaps, desirous of ascertaining 
whether he could be — on ery -. “You must bave 

ked when you hear i : 

ba nde fe angen te I was shocked, but not much surprised, 

I must confess. He was very old, and old people do die; it is the 

regular course of natare. a cannot help these things. I dare 
some day. E 

ny. want ‘ae id think it highly probable,” said Mr. Maitland, 

laughing. whilst a searcely perceptible smile stole over the fine fea- 

tures of Mr. Dyson, who, as it appeared, would not veature to laugh 
openly at his friend’s absurdities. - 

there could hardly be'a greater contrast than was exhibited by 
these ‘two young men—the one thoughtful, unassuming, full of deep, 
impassioned feeling ; the other vain, frivolous and self-important. 

There was a fixed melancholy, too, in the countenance of Mr. 
Dyson that interested Flora extremely, and might be accounted for 
by the mourning dress he wore, which, Lord Eligrove took an op- 
portunity in the course of the day of telling her, was for an elder 
brother, his only relative, who had lately died in India, an event 
that was the cause of his leaving that country. 4 al 

«Poor fellow !” said his lordship, when he had given this infor- 
mation respecting his friend, ‘‘he is miserably poor, and means to 
enter for the bar, I fancy. I should be very glad to help him, but 
be is so confoundedly proud that I believe he would rather starve 
upon a crust than accept assistance from anybody.” 

Now, this was exactly the sort of spirit that was likely to excite 
Flora’s highest admiration, so that if Lord Ellgrove had been trying 
to raise up a rival to himself he could not have adopted a more effec- 
tual method of doing so than by mentioning this particular trait in 
the character of Alfred Dyson. Still Flora could not but acknow- 
ledge to herself that his sincere desire to serve that geatleman, and 
the friendly way in which he treated him, spoke well for his own 
generous feelings and kindness of heart, and she was glad to find 
he had not quite lost those estimable qualities that had so eminently 
distinguished him in his early youth, and which now seemed to 
identify him, more especially than any other attributes she could 
discover, with the amiable boy she had so fondly loved. In fact, his 
vanity and assumption would have been intolerable but for the inex- 
haustible fund of good nature he unquestionably possessed, and 
which, like charity, covereth, if not a multitude of sins, at least a 
multitude of follies. 

He certainly did not know how to “bear his blushing honors” 
with becoming humility; and Mr. Maitland himself, though anxious 
to promote the contemplated alliance, found some difficulty in con- 
cealing at times his opinion that the conduct of his future soa-in- 
law was not remarkable either for modesty or good-breeding. 

With regard to Flora, his behavior was most extraordinary. He 
asked a number of questions about her accomplishments, as if he 
looked upon it as his right to ascertain the merits of the article he 
was about to purchase; and, in truth, his demeanor towards the 
whole family was so patronizing as to make the fact offensively clear 
that it was his decided opinion he was conferring an honor upon 
them all. ; 

“Ab, I am glad to see a harp,” he said in the course of the even- 
ing, touching the strings affectedly ashe spoke. ‘‘Lhat looks well; 
in fact, it is one of the things I consider as absolutely indispensa- 
dle.” 
‘‘ Indeed, my lord!’ responded Flora; “then suppose there had 
been no harp?”’ 

‘‘Oh! why, then we must have got one, that’s all. I imagine 
young ladies can be taught these things at any age, and I am pas- 
sionately fond of music. Now, don’t be facetious, Dyson,” he con- 
tinued, turning towards that gentleman, who was now unable to 
control his laughter. ‘But, Miss Maitland, I wish you would call 
me Raymond, I[ should really prefer it; for it would remind me of 
former times, andI do not wish to forget them altogether, though I 
should not like to exchange the present for the past, I must say.” 

Flora’s heart, however, did not respond to the request, and she 
said to herself, with a sigh of regret, ‘‘ He will never again be Ray- 
mond to me.”’ Still, at his desire, she played and sang, and never 
perhaps had her touch been more brilliant, or her voice more melo- 
dious than on this remarkable occasion. Was it because she knew 
that her fastidious lover was standing by to criticise her perform- 
ance, or that she was conscious the elegant stranger was leaning 
over her with attentive ear and admiring gaze? 

‘* Exquisite !’’ he murmured, in a low tone, as she ceased; and 
the deep, impassioned feeling with which he uttered that single 
word awakened an echo in her heart that neither reason nor. reflec- 
tion could silence. 

She retired to rest that night ill at ease, yet not knowing how to 
define her own feelings. The meeting she had looked forward to 
with so much pleasure had proved so unsatisfactory, so utterly dis- 
appointing, that she could fardly believe it was in reality the event 
she had been anticipating. Could this vain, frivolous young man 
be the Raymond of her early affections and her girlhood’s dream of 
love? How different from the picture her fancy had drawn, while 
she was yet ignorant of the reality! 

And then her thoughts turned towards the interesting stranger, 
who perhaps gained more than was his due by thé comparison that 
forced itself upon her, and she could not help wishing that Ray- 
mond had been more like him. However, she felt that her fate was 
decided; she had consented to give her hand to Lord Eigrove, in 
the full conviction that he already possessed her heart; and what 
pretence had she for withdrawing that consent, since there was not 
the slightest blemish on his character, and she could not make the 
little foibles that few young men are wholly free from a reason for 
breaking an engagement she had, somewhat too readily, as she now 
thought, entered into? 

Mr. Maitland had watched the young people with much anxiety 
during the whole of the day, for he was by no means blind to the 
mischief that might arise from Lord Ellgrove’s impolitic measure of 
bringing with him so attractive a companion. 

“What a fool tke fellow must be!” he said to himself, *‘ not to 
foresee the effect of introducing such a man as that here. I wish 
we could zet rid of him without a breach of politeness; but there is 
no porsibility of doing that as I see. It would hardly do to pay so 
illa compliment to his lordship as to give him a hint on the subject, 
and if 1 did, I verily believe he is so completely dazzled by the light 
of his own importance that he would take no heed of 1t, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE ARMAGH MARAUDERS; OR, THE BESIECED 
COT. 


At Dublin I met my old friend from London, Thomas Elwell. He 
was on his way to Londonderry, and was very anxious that I should 
accompany him. He was agent for one of the metropolitan com- 
panies who owned most of the land in that county, and was going up 
on business ; and as soon as this business was done he meant to 
spend a few weeks in hunting and fishing. I hada great desire to 
visit the north of Ireland, and as this proposition suited me, I accepted 
it. But I could not go directly on with Elwell and his party, as I 
was obliged to wait at Dublin for important letters; so it was 
arranged that J should meet them at Ballyronan, on the western 
shore of Lough Neagh, some time within two weeks. 

_But my letters did not come as I had expected. I had to wait 
eight days for them, and then I had to go to Wexford to attend a 
trust given me by one of my correspondents ; so that it was above 
two weeks before I was prepared to sct out. However, I got started 
atlength. I took a packet for Belfast, and from thence I secured a 
conveyance by stage, WhenI reached Ballyronan 1 found a letter 
there forme from Elwell, in which I was informed that they had 
Waited for me as long as they could, and that I should find them ten 
miles south of that spot, near the shore of the lake ; and I was 
further informed that one of the boatmen would take me directly to 
their abode. I found the boatman to whom I had been recommended, 


and we had a pleasant run down the lake. I found my friends 
occupying a small cottage, upon a wild, romantic spot, about half 
a mile from the water's edge, trom whence could be obtained a fine 








. view of Lough Neagh. The boatman was in a hurry, so he simply 


pointed out to me the place, and then started on his return. I should 
have insisted on his stopping, but I saw Elwell himself upon a rocky 
eminence not far off, and being thus assured that all was safe, I let 
the fellow go. My friend had seen me land, and he came down to 
meet me, and conducted me to his quarters, where I found Matthew 
and Theodore Croft, two brothers who had come from London, partly 
to help their friend to arrange his business and partly for sport. 
They had had excellent luck at shooting, and they had also taken 
some of the finest salmon 1 had ever seen. A splendid dinner was 
soon served, and when that was disposed of we took our guns and 
went out. 

Just at sunset we returned to the cot, and as our cook, an honest 
Wexford man, by the name of Pat Collins, was preparing supper, 
the boatman who had brought me down the lake made his appear- 
ance, and took Elwell aside. I saw there was something important 
on the tapis, but I was busy with my gun and I paid little attention 
to it. When Elwell come back, however, I judged that the matter 
was serious, for looked troubled and uneasy. 

“ There’s likely to be trouble in the camp,” he said. 

I asked him what had happercd. 

“‘T have had intimations of this before,” he resumed, taking a scat 
by my side, while Pat drew near to hear. “I have received partial 
warnings, but they were not of such a character that I thought it 
worth while to take notice of them. Now, however, tle aspect of 
affairs is changed, and I fear we shall have trouble. I am sorry you 
came, for you visit 4d 

I stopped him, and bade him allow me to look out for myself after 
he had enlightened me upon the nature of the danger. 

“ Well,” he continued, “it is just here: You know, of course, 
that nearly all the land hereabouts is owned by our company in 
London ; and though we do as fairly as it is possible for men to do, 
yet there must be fault found. In Armagh, just to the south of us, 
there isa gang of marauders, collected fiom the wild, lalf-savage 
peasantry of that district, and they have been plundering and burn- 
ing, and killing too, wherever they could find opportunity. Their 
crops have been cut off by blight, and I suppose they have suffered. 
The land in their region is owned mostly by parties in Leinster, and 
I have no doubt that the agents have been hard uponthem. At all 
events, they have killed all the Irish agents in their part of the 
country, and it was this fact that was reported to me as a warning ; 
but I have had nothing to do with the Armagh men—vwe have no 
interest in their lands—and I did not believe they would come this 
way. ButI fear that was mistaken. They have sworn that they 
will kill every rascally agent they can find, and Dennis Conolly, the 
boatman, who has just been here, says they mean to take us with 
the rest. He has heard from them at Milltown, and he assures me 
they will be here this very night. If such is their purpose it is too 
late for me to fly, for I can only go by the lake, and they might 
overhaul us there. Yet you can go if you wish.” 

I simply smiled at my friend’s kind permission, and assured bim 
that if he remained to defend the cot I should remain with him. 

“ T have considerable property bere which I caunot handily move,” 
Elwell said ; “ and though 1 should not suffer much by its loss, yet I 
do not mean that those fellows should have it. I shall! stick to my 
post ; and if you wish to stay with me, somuchthe better. We may 
be able to give them a warm reception.” 

In afew minutes Matthew Croft came in, and he had heard the 
news from one of the fishermen. He said the Armagh ruffians were 
even now upon the lake, and bound for our place. Then a firm 
resistance was the only choice left for us, and we made all necessary 
preparations as speedily as possible. I had beard enough of those 
wild peasants to know that they were but mere brutes when their 
passions were aroused, and that they would hold human life cheaply 
enough; but I had no desire to escape the conflict now. I might 
have remained away had I suspected such a state of affairs, but 
here I was, and I determined to make the best of it. We hurried 
with our supper, and as soon as that was disposed of a council of 
war was holden. We were consulting together when a boy arrived 
from the shore to inform us that the marauders had disembarked. 
This boy was the son of the fisherman whom Matthew had seen, and 
he did not dare to be known as our friend. Klwell weut out with 
the lad, and when he returned he was fired with excitement. 

“ Archy McGrath leads the villains,” he said, “ and Ingh Brough- 
shay and Courtney O’Dowd are with him—three of the most unmiti- 
gated villains that ever went unhung. They are huge, powerful 
fellows ; full of brute courage ; and they have unlimited sway over 
their companions. ‘They talk of redressing wrongs, but they mean 
plunder. But we'll be ready for them.” 

The cot was built of stone, with small square windows, and a door 
of thick, solid oak plank. It had not been originaily intended for a 
garrison, but had been made thus strong in order that it might be a 
safe repository for the property of the company and its agents when 
necessary. The structure stood against the face of a perpendicular 
rock, which thus formed the rear wall, so of course there could be 
no door or windows in that direction ; but upon the back slope of 
the roof there was a scuttle, reached by a small ladder from the 
floor, which afforded a passage to the top of the rock. 

“ We have powder and ball enough for an army,” remarked Mat- 
thew, as lasked concerning the state of their means. 

“Enough!” cried Elwell. “Why, there are four kegs of powder 
in the cellar which I brought up for blasting purposes three years 
ago—that is—they are there if they’ve not been stolen.” 

“ They're there, sir,” said Pat; “I’ve seen them every time I’ve 
been down wid the birds.” 

“Then never fear for ammunition,” returned the agent. “So now 
let's load up and be ready for them.” 

Je had hardly spoken, when he heard a shout from the direction 
of the lake—a maddened, defiant howl. The villains knew that we 
had no means of escape with any weighty articles, save by the very 
path up which they were coming, so they cared not to keep their 
approach a secret. There was no moon, but most of the stars were 
visible, though a few fleecy clouds hung over the tops of the Antrim 
mountains. Still the stars afforded but little light, and the evening 
was already settling into a dark night—dark in that place—dark 
from the deep shadows of the giant cliffs and overhanging trees. 
The howls came nearer and nearer, until finally we could see the 
dark forms of the Armagh savages coming upon the broad plateau 
in front of the cot. I counted fifteen of them clearly—there were 
more—a few more—but they came crowding up over the brow of 
the sharp pitch so thickly that I lost my reckoning after that. They 
gathered in front of our little fort, and then one of their number, a 
huge, powerful fellow, as I could plainly see, advanced a few paces, 
and called out to us: 

“ Where’s the agent?” he shouted. “Let him come out, or ye'll 
all die wid him! His blood must leave his black heart this night. 
We're the boys from Armagh, an’ we know how to dispose of every 
sneakin’, murtherin’ agent in the country. Come out wid ye, or 
down comes yer walls, an’ death to the whole of ye !” 

There was a slight question to be decided before we made any re- 
ply to this. Should we commence resistance at once, or open a 
parley with them? We had seven rifles, and four good double-bar- 
relled shot-guns, beside four pairs of pistols; and these were all 
loaded. Our two windows were so high that they could not be 
reached from the outside ; while we, by standing on a chair, could 
get a good aim from them. 

“* Blood an’ ’ounds!” cried Pat, in disgust, “ d’ye think ov tratin’ 
wid ’em? Dye think ye can make them Armagh wolves understand 
reason? Ye'll see if ye only ax ’em!” 

At this juncture the leader of the marauders called out again for 
the agent. 

“ An’ isn’t it Archy McGrath that calls to ye!” said Pat. “Don’t 
ye know him? I tell ye, he'd murther his own mother quicker ’n 
he d let one ov us go if he got his hands on us!” 

Elwell was at one of the windows, and he waited no longer. He 











rested the muzzle of his rifle upon the stool, and fired. A howl, like 
the death-cry of a fiend followed the sharp report, and in a moment 
more it was answered by a full chorus from the marauders. 

“ Another rifle!” cried Elwell, passing down the empty weapon. 
“They'll marder us all if they get hold of us now. McGrath has 
fallen, but Broughsay aud O'Dowd are there. Take the other win- 
dow, somebody !” 

Matthew Croft was already at that post, and he fired a moment 
afterwards. Theodore, Pat and myself sprang to loading the pieces 
as they were discharged, which we could do very well in the dark, as 
we had exact charges,and everything at hand. With deafening 
howls the villains discharged a volley against the cot, and some of 
the balls came through the windows, but without damage, as Elwell 
and Croft kept their stand a little upon one side. After this the 
enemy made a rush for the door, but they found it too strong for 
them, and they retired to the end of the cot, we getting two shots at 
them as they went. 

In a few minutes a bright light flashed out upon the darkness, and 
we found that they had ignited some torches which they had brought. 
1 leaped into the chair by Matthew’s side, and saw the murderous 
rascals just coming around beneath the windows. The beams of 
the torches flashed in their faces, and I must say that I never before 
saw such a diabolical-looking set. I had heard of wild men, and 
these were perfect specimens. Murder was stamped upon their 
every feature, and they looked like the villains they in truth were. 
Elwell and Croft fired again with a sure aim, and then dodged back 
to avoid the shots that were cent in return. Pretty soon the whole 
crowd sought a place of shelter again, and we could overhear them 
reasoning together. Courtney O’Dowd seemed to have taken | 
McGrath’s place, and he had succeeded in gaining their attention. 
They were convinced that they could do nothing until they had got 
the door down, and O'Dowd was planning for that. Several of them 
were armed with axes, and some of these went off to cut down a 
large tree which grew close at hand, and from the trunk of which 
they soon formed a battering ram heavy enough to take our door 
down in an alarmingly short space of time. 

“ This is coming rather tough,” said Elwell. “If we take a posi- 
tion go as to fire they can see us, as they have men placed at four 
different angles for that purpose. The door must come down at all 
events. We may shout one or two more, but we shall gain nothing. 
They can place a few men who can effectually cover the advance of 
the batteries. And see! There comes the gang now. Mercy! 
they’ve got a log heavy enough to batter down a door of triple iron! 
Can we escape by the roof?” 

“ Only to have them follow us,” returned Matthew, “ for we should 
have to come around upon the plateau in order to get away. There 
is no possible path over the cliff” 

I began to fear for the result. While we had been able to keep up 
our fire there had been an excitement which banished fear; but now 
that we could only look on and see the blood-thirsty scamps plan- 
ning our destruction the case became different. The light of the 
torches glared so fiercely inte the cot that we could nat have got an 
aim from one of the windows without being instantly marked, and 
we were forced to observe their movements from paints where we 
could not be observed in return. They howled in their madness as 
they toiled up with the ponderous beam, and swore that they would 
have our hearts’ blood before they left us. 

“You are sure there is no way of escape by the roof,” said I, 

“How can there be,” replied Elwell. “The scuttle only opens 
upon the rock.” 

“ But we may go, and pull the ladder up after us,” I suggested. 

“ And then the villains would come around and shoot us down from 
the cliff.” 

“ And there is no escape from the cliff?” 

“ Only by passing back in frout of the cot.” 

“Be jabers!” cried Pat, with a clasp of his hands, “ an’ why can’t 
we blow ’em up?” 

“ Blow ’em up ?” repeated Elwell. 

“Wid the powther in the cellar,” suggested the cook. 
slow match to it, an’ thin let ’°em come in!” 

“ By the big gun!” exclaimed the agent, leaping down from his 
post of observation, “that is our only hope. Pat, you shall be 
rewarded for this! It may save us. Light the lantern and we’ll 
make the trial !” 

We comprehended the whole plan in a moment, and hope revived. 
But there was need of haste, and we went at the work with a will. 
The lantern was lighted and the trap-door lifted. The cellar was a 
small space, with a ragged bottom ef solid rock, and the four kegs 
of gunpowder were placed together near the centre. Holes were 
bored with 9 bung-auger, and the powder spread from one keg to 
the others, and then we prepared a match, which we found without 
trouble, as plenty of match-paper had been brought with the other 
materials for mining. Directly there came a thundering crash upon 
the door, and the howls of the demons were exultant. Quickly as 
possible the match was applied to a hole we had made—a match 
which we thought would give us time to escape, and at the same 
time allow our enemy time to enter—and then we hastened up and 
closed the trap after us. Another and another crash came upon the 
oaken door, and we could see that the hinges were giving away. 
We extinguished the lantern and sprang up the ladder. Elwell 
opened the scuttle and passed out—I fullowed—then came Matthew 
and Theodore, with Pat in the rear. The scuttle was closed, and 
just as it went down we heard the door come crashing in, and a yell 
of triumph broke from the marauders as they rushed in. 

“Quick!” cried the agent, slipping from the roof upon the rock. 
“the powder will be reached in a few moments.” 

I could see him only a few feet from me, and I followed him with- 
out much care how or where I stepped. Down the steep and ragged 
precipice he went, and down I went after him, tearing my clothes 
and bruising the flesh as I slid, and stumbled, and rolled along, but 
taking no heed of pain while the howling of those incarnate fiends 
came up from the place we had left. 

“ Now—look sharp !” cried Elwell—and he disappeared. I looked 
sharp enough to find myself at the edge of the shelving rock, but 
before I could make any plan for changing my rate of speed, over I 
went—down some six feet—where I brought up upon a bed of 
bushes. The others were after me before I could fairly gain my feet, 
and when I gained sense enough to look around I was stunned 
again. There came a sharp, hissing, crackling noise—then the earth 
shook beneath me—a roar,a crash, as though the mountain had 
been rent in twain—a momentary darkness—a sense of oppression— 
a red glare shooting up into the heavens—and then the thunder 
broke upon the giant rocks, and went rolling over the distant peaks. 
A shower of stoues and splinters fell about us, and when the shock 
was past, and sense returned, the agent started up. 

“ Now is our time!” he said. “The pathis clear. Follow me.” 

I did follow him, though in dense darkness for awhile, for the 
smoke of the terrific blast had settled like a thunder-cloud over the 
hill ; but I managed to keep the way. In a few moments we struck 
the plateau in front of the cot, but we saw none of the marauders; 
and ina short time longer we had begun to descend the hill, and 
were clear of the smoke. We reached the lake, and found a boat, 
and by ten o'clock we were safe at Ballyronan. 

On the following morning, in company with a suitable force, we 
returned to the place wiiere the cot had stood. Parts of the walls 
were standing, and the blackened, shattered ruins were scattcred 
over the hills. Here and there we found torn and mangled corses~ 
many, many of them—we found them till I sickened of the search 
and sight, and turned away. We never knew exactly how many 
were killed on that night, though it could not have been far from 
twenty. Some may have escaped who entered the cot after the door 
was battered down, but I never heard of any such. At all events, 
the leaders of the marauding spirits of Armagh perished there, and 
their more fortunate fellows, who had remained at home on that 


“Puta 


' fatal night, gave the well-disposed agents no more trouble. 
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GOIEG UP THE GRAND STAIRWAY. THE LADIES’ DRESSING-ROOM. 


THE THIRD METROPOLITAN HOP. ; and lemon-color, and many other colored drapery, descend, leaning | while the gentlemen are cared for in like manner. The upper rooms 
One of the pleasantest features in our American hotel life is the prac- | on the arms of more sober-suited cavaliers, and, tripping through the | begin to pour out their additions to the beauty and gaiety of the 
tice of assembling the guests of the larger places of public resort in | passage to the stairway, confide themselves to the care of female | scene, and the corridors leading to the ball-room are soon crowded 
social reunions from time to time, during tae season of gaiety,in the ; attendants, who usher them into well-appointed ladies’ robing-rooms, '! with promenading couples, whose elastic steps betray the fascination 
winter months. This agreeable custom is especially 
honored by the Brothers Leland, whose “hops,” in 
the magnificent Metropolitan Hotel, are telebrated- 
among the best balls of the dancing seas. LEvery- 
three weeks their spacious saloons are thrown open 
to the guests of the Metropolitan and to other in 
















































































ENTERING THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


vités. The third of these gay and brilliant assen- 
blages took place on Wednesday evening, February 
16th. 

By nine o’clock the curbstone fronting the almost 
interminable facade of the great hotel begins te 
be lined with carriages, from each of which appa 
tions in pink, and blue, and white. #4, wi ole, 
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exerted by the distant strains, which float merrily through th 
pe from the spot where the band is stationed. Borne along 
: the sparkling current, we are led to the entrance of the saloon, 
where the cheery faces of the Cclonel and his brother Warren beam 
out like calcium lights of extra magnitude, and their red ribbons— 
of floor-managership—blaze as crimsonly as the insignia of 

the lish Garter. 

Within the ball-room we find happy hundreds promenading after 
the last quadrille, and employ the interval in scanuing the various 
costumes in which female beauty enhances its natural allurements. 

An exceedingly competent band supplies the dancing music, and 
no long intervals separate quadrilles and schottisches, polkas, 
waltzes, and the many other saltatory varieties of the evening. 
What is especially to be admired in the “hop,” we find in the fact 
that it combines the freedom and variety of a public assemblage 
with the decorum of a private entertainment. The guests of the hotel, 
including natives of nearly every State in the Union, and of a dozen 
European countries, with Cubans and Mexicans and South Americans, 
perhaps even Australians, into the bargain, circulating with grace- 
fal appendages to their dexter arms, in the shape of blondes or 
brunettes, of diverse origin like themselves, form an ensemble, a 

liel to which may be found nowhere outside of an American 
otel. 

After an hour or two of dancing, the guests are invited to the 
supper-room, where a choice collation is prepared, and where full 
justice is done to the refreshments. We engrave a view of the supper- 
room with the assembled guests. 

We conclude with a notice of this charming affair from the pen of 
@ fair English friend who was present. 

On Wednesday evening last, the 16th of February, we had the 
good fortune to be present at one of those charming and sociable 
“ hops” for which the Metropolitan Hotel of this city (excellent in all 
jts arrangements) has been celebrated from the first year of its 
opening. In our distant home the fame of this hotel, and of the 
genial spirit and general harmony of its guests, had long before 
reached us ; and it was, therefore, with no ordinary anticipations of 
pleasure that we looked forward to passing an evening at the 
Metropolitan, and participating in the gaieties of the “hop.” The 
reality exceeded even our most brilliant imagination. 

The large and lofty ball-room, thoroughly well lighted, and 
thronged, at our entrance, by several hundreds of dancers, looked, 
at first, like a bright and gay parterre of flowers, every hue of the 
rainbow finding its representative in the many-tinted dresses of the 
fairer portion of the party. It was a charming coup d’wil, and a 
nearer approach proved that, in this instance, it was by no means 
“ distance which lent enchantment to the view.” 

Since the more one saw of the faces of the ladies, brilliant with 
pleasvre and excitement, the more entirely we admitted the justice 
of the claim of American women to be the fairest on earth. Forno 
like assemblage, in any rank, in any country we have yet visited, 
could we have found so many truly lovely girls; combining, as 
they did, so many charms of face «nd form, with an animation and 
self-possession which made them particularly agreeable. No wonder 
that strangers return to the Old World enchanted with the women 
they meet with in the New. 

To single out for notice any one bright particular star, where 
all had claims to observation, would be, perhaps, invidious; never- 
theless, there were some whose faces and forms,as they glanced 
past us in the mazes of the “ Lancers,” and the giddy round of the 
polka, will bardly be forgotten until we forget ourselves. One of 
the queens of the evening, whose tall and graceful figure was robed 
in snowy tarlatane, and whose classic head was unadorned save by 
its own rich braids of dark hair, and a spray or two of delicately 
tinted flowers, looked, in her Quakerish simplicity and elegance of 
style, an impersonation of feminine loveliness. We heard a rumor 
that there wasacause for the extremely satisfied appearance of 
her cavalier—that Miss C—— would,ere many days had elapsed, 
make him “the happiest of men.” May he, too, make her “ the 
happiest of women,” for surely if there be truth in expression, and 
phrenology and physiognomy be not altogether without foundation, 
sbe will merit all the love and tenderness that men promise—and do 
not give their wives. Fair Lily, you have our best wishes! We, 
who never had a touch of your soft hand, or a glance from your 
right eyes, owe you so much for the pleasure you unconsciously 
Bae us. 

Ald you, laughing fairy in azure robes, floating by with the care- 
less Mirth of a child and the frolicsome glee of a happy heart-whole 
maide—the very )’Allegro of the ball-room—you, too, have our 
earnest wishes that it may be long before those bright saucy eyes 
are dimmed by care, or that dimpled rosy cheek made thin and 
pale by Studying too closely the part you may one day have to 

lay in thy great tragic farce of life! Mischievous, merry little 
lady ! we Wate} ed you fluttering here, there and everywhere through 
the room, alw2>, “communicating the contagion of your own ex- 
haustless spirits ; .nq trusted that through all your future existence 
you might just 1%1)¢ same way bring hope and happiness to those 
about you ; for W, discerned a true woman's heart veiled beneath 
the merriment Of t),¢ young girl, just as we saw the heaven-tinted 
hue of your dreg,, your snowy arms and neck under the soft web of 
muslin with Wich you had been pleased to veil them. 

And othfs there were, glimmering, like rays of a summer sun» 
throughthe room, in their dresses of rose color and amber, whose 
tranfjarent web floated by like the gilded clouds which herald the 
Hproach of an eastern sunrise ; while some, rejecting these bright 
tints, had arrayed themselves in those soft fawns and perle-gris 
colors so marvellously becoming in themselves, and so admirably 
harmonious by contrast with the more brilliant colors. There was 
one such dress we noticed, absolutely ravissante on the lovely 
woman whom it became, but could hardly adorn—a robe of genuine 
perle-gris, trimmed with cerise, with cerise head-dress. The taste of 
the wearer and the skill of her modiste were equally admirable. 

After all, the loveliest women in the world (and those at the 
Metropolitan “ hop” would have ornamented any Court in Europe), 
are not, alone, sufficient to make an evening party a success. You 
want good light, good music, and a good supper; and last (but 
most important of all) a genial nature and courtly bearing in the 
host, whose own hospitable spirit and kindly welcome should per- 
vade every part of the assembly, and make itself felt alike by the 
mass and by each individual. All this was enjoyed by every guest 
of Wednesday night, and afforded suflicient elucidation of the ac- 
knowledged fact that there is a home-like, family feeling at the 
Metropolitan and among its habitués, hardly known elsewhere, even 
in America. May it prosper according to its merits ; aud when next 
the youth and beauty of New York are congregated within its 
walls, “‘ May we be there to see!” 








Many Facts tn SMart Compass.—The number of language 
spoken is 4,064. ‘The number of men is about equal to the numbe, 
ofwomen. The everuge of human life is 33 years. One quarter di 
before the age of 7. One balf before the age of 17. ‘Lo every 1,009 
persons, 1 only reaches 100 years. ‘tu every 100 only 6 reach 7? 
years; and not more than 1 in 500 will reach 80 years. There are 
on the earth 1,000,000,000 of inhabitants. Of these, 33,333,333 die 
every year; 91,824 die every day; 7,780 every hour; and 60 per 
minute, or one everysecond. ‘These losses are about balanced by 
an equal number of births. The married are longer lived than the 
single; and, above all, those who observe a sober and industrious 
conduct. ‘all men live Jonger than shortones. Women have more 
chances of life previous to the age of fifty years than men, but fewer 
after. The number of imarriages are in the proportion of seventy-six 
toone hundred. Marriages are more frequent aftcr the equinoxes, 
that is, during the months of June and December. Those born in 
spring are generally more robust than others. Births and deaths 
are more frequent by night than by day. Number of men capable 
of bearing arms is one-fourth of the population, 
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THE GREAT STORY PAPER. 
The Sixth Number of _ 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


It challenges competition with any Paper in the World for 
elegance of form, excellence of Literary matter, beauty of Ilus- 
trations and perfection of Typography. It is the most beautiful 
Paper published, and contains a greater amount of interesting 
and amusing reading matter than any other Periodical before the 
Public. 

Among its contents will be found : 

BE STILL, DEAR HEART. By Srruvs. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE. Illustrated. By Joun C. Mitts. 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

STARVING THE POOR-IHOUSE CHILDREN. 

A STRANGE STORY. 

SUNRISE TO THE AFFLICTED. By Mary Brotuerrton, 

LILLY ALDEN. By Mary Kytz Datuas. 

THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 

THE MAIDEN’S WREATH. 

GOING FOR A SONG. 

TOWN '1ALK. 

PRESENTATION OF A GOLD WATCH AND CHAIN 
TO FRANK LESLIE. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BACHELOR IN SEARCH 
OF BOARD AND LODGING. 

A LOVE-SONG FOR SOMEBODY ELSE. By Ws. 5. 
Freprricx Mayers. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OFFICER. NO. 1, 
MARK STRETION. Illustrated. 

LOITERINGS AROUND. 

SOME OF OUR FRIENDS. By Tar Ipuer. 

GOD’S TILLAGE - GROUND. 

PUNCTUALITY. 

TIME’S CHANGES. 

AN UGLY COUPLE. 

MORALITY OF A LONDON OMNIBUS. 

SECRET OF SLEEPING WELL. 

SISTER MARTHA: 

QUIPS AND QUIDDITIES FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO 
LAUGH. 

A MIDNIGHT RIDE WITH A MADMAN, Illustrated. By 
Ferrx Fauconer. 

Editorials, Celumns of Wisdom, Humor, Wit, Anecdote, 
Incident, Adventure, and Miscellanies too numerous to mention. 


PRICE FOUR CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
1 copy, one year (tn advance) - - - $ 2 00 


2 copies a ~ - - 3 00 
4 copies sad “ - - - 6 00 
8 copies as ” - - - 1200 
Clubs of ten, with extracopy “ ~ - - 16 00 


Subscriptions will be received for 6 months. 


Frank Leslie, Epviror anv Pouxsvisurzr, 
13 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY, NEAR 
Houston StTREET. 
THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
The entertainments are universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 


oharacter, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 


MR. BLAKE. MR. JEFFERSON, 
Mr. COULDOCK, MR. WALCO‘, 
MR. SOTHERN, MR. PETERS, 
MR. BURNETT, MISS SARA STEVENS 
MRS. BL MISS MARION MACARTHY, 


And MISS LAURA KEENE. 
Admission, Fifty and Twenty-five Cents 


ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzsser.— 
Grand triumph of the new piece, 
THE VEIERAN ; 
Or, FRANCE AND ALGERIA 
Included in the cast are 
JAMES W. WALLACK, 
J. LESTEK WALLACK, 
JOHN BROUGHAY, 
MKs. 





MRS. VERNON. 
Prices or Apmission—Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 26 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 





Bars! AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Pzen.xss success or 
THE 


NUBIAN TROUBADOURS AND AFRIC COMEDIANS. 
Every Afternoon and Bvening at 3 and at 7% o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARL4, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Eappy Family, &c. &c. 
Admittance, 26 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 26, 1859. 


Dr. A. Raw ines is now travelling through the South as Special 
Correspondent of this paper, and by our authority. 














CALivorniA Pavens.—We are indebted for complete files of Cali- 
fornia journals to the courtesy of J. F. Feexs, Esq., California 
News Agent, at No. 18 Ann street, New York. 








Gorillas and Governors. 
We have often heard the simple-minded express a thankful and 
applaucing sense of republican philanthropy, when they have 
heard of foundlings being taken to that theoretically admirable 
iustitution—the Alms-House. But if t:.ey had known the treat- 
ment these littie waifs of humanity were destined to receive, they 
would rather, from sheer kindness, hsve dashed their brains out 
agaiust the inhospitable doorposts of tc institution wherein the 
Ten Governors hold their Herodian orgies. It was, therefore, 
in the spirit of truth, as well as of a grim jocularity, that one of 
our State Senators the other day moved in the Legislature, ‘‘ that 
the Governors of the Alms-House be authorized to destroy, by 
strychnine and prussic acid, the unfortunate children entrusted 
to their care, in lieu of their present method of ¢lowly torturing 
them to death by handing them over to ignorant and brutal 
nurses.” We are not in the habit of making invidious distinc- 
tions, but we were heartily congratulating ourselves that the mis- 
erable executioners of these unfortunate babes were not of 





Americgn birth, when our congratulations were crushed in the 





bud by the reflection that the men whose wicked and cold- 
bloeded neglect consented to the commission of these crimes, 
are principally sons of the soil. Disguise it as they may, there 
is no denying that they have proved unjust stewards to a noble 
charity, and that in every murder committed by such demons as 
Mary Carlock, or Cullough, the Tea Governors zre more or less 
implicated. 

Little did the public think, when Stephen Branch exposed 
their gluttony, knavery and licentiovsness, that to these vices 
was to be added the crime of infantidde. Many of these over- 
gorged Dives were suspected of being addicted rather to the 
surreptitiously increasing the numbe of babies, instead of dim- 
inishing them, though, perhaps, they may have quieted their 
conscience by setting off the one against the other. 

When we consider the enormous gums these ten Herods cost the 
city for cigars, wines, dinners, and other things less reputable, 
and then contrast the one dollar a tveek paid to brutal nurses for 
the slow starvation of those helplés babes, we can hardly regard 
them as men. We feel inclined to consider them rather as be- 
longing to that 1evolting ard brvtal imitation called the Gorilla, 
found in the wilds of Africa, Future naturalists must, how- 
ever add that the most finished specimens of these monsters are to 
be seen in a certain charitable institution of New York. As a 
proof of their affmity we give/the following description of the 
African brute: 

The negroes of Africa live in constant terror of these animals, 
which are gregarious; and it is stated by the natives that they fre- 
quently descend in considerable force, sack the villages, carry away 
the young children and devour them; and, further, that they have 
a very ugly custom of attacking men, and wrenching off the heads 
of those whom they attack. If one of the creatures is fired at or 
attacked the whole tribe come down to the rescue, and escape from 
the combined assault is impossible. How far these statements may 
be correct there is at presentno means of knowing ; but it is certain 
that the Gorilla is not a vegetarian in his habits, and that he would 
have no scruple in devouring any flesh that might chance to comein 
his way. 

What is the difference between the Gorilla of Africa, who car- 
ries off young children to devour them, and the Governor of the 
Alms-House, who consigis tender infants to be slowly murdered 
by brutal nurses at one dollar a week? If any should think we 
have treated these ten Gorillas harshly, let them read this unre- 
butted evidence: 

Mrs. M‘Cartee has lived in the house No. 186 Thirty-fourth street 
nearly three years ; says Mrs. Carlock moved in about a year since; 
that the children she hadfrom the City Hall were very badly used ; 
that they must have been drugged, for they hardly ever cried; that 
Mrs. C. was often out all day, and the children left in the care of a 
young girl. Mr. and Mrs. M‘Cartee both state that there have been 
a good many deaths among the children; all felt annoyed to see the 
dead-cari so aften, and after it was spoken of the children, wh~ 
they died, were carried wway in a basket ; when the children wowed 
die, Mrs. Carlock would boast that she could get just as many to 
board as she wanted ; she was one of the oldest nurses, end she 
could get children witheut any trouble. Mrs. M‘Cartee said there 
was another woman who had lived in the house who had some of the 
Alms-House children ; that this woman gave the children enough to 
eat, but she was intemperate, and did not keep her children clean. 
Mrs. M'Cartee says she knows that some of the children brought to 
Mrs. Carlock were fine, healthy children, and that they would in a 
short time dwindle down to skin and bones, or death. 

And now, as Shakespeare says, “Let the ten Gorillas of the 
Alms-House go to supper with what appetite they may.” 








Peace or War. 
Tux Sardinian pressindulges in undisguised disappointment at 
the tone assumed bythe British journals on the present crisis in 
in Italy. 

‘*The British pres,” says the Indipendente of Turin, “has dis- 
appointed the hopes which many had placed on it concerning the 
Italian question.” Again: ‘* We have seen that the English press, 
with but few exceptions, preserves a cold and even a malevolent 
countenance towar¢s italy; that it. forgets its own preceding pro- 
testations against the foreign domination, and the great number of 
other evils with whih Italy is afflicted, and that it proposes diplomacy 
as the only sure méans of curing our sores.” 


The meaning of this is that England, like our own Republic, 
is growing wiser, and intends to let every nation achieve its own 
independence, just as a man has to work for his own living. 
Indiscriminate wsistance creates paupers and slaves, whether it 
be rendered to anation or an individual. 

The most influential of the radical journals thus defines the 
position of England in the approaching struggle, for however 
diplomacy may delay the evil day, the exigencies of Louis Napo- 
leon will inevitbly bring it on before many months are past: 


‘‘This is notat all what the British nation resolves in the case. 
Neutrality, complete and honest as to all action—neutrality such as 
a great nation ‘hat would enter the battle-ficld if there were a just 
cause for so dang, and would not do that by stealth which it would 
flinch from dong openly—is the wise, prudent and honorable course 
which the people of this country will persist in. Let the advocates 
of Austria be warned. If they attempt to compromise us in the war 
they will assuwedly see us taking the side they neither expect nor 
desire. Putt to the public of this land—Will you help to liberate 
Italy or keep it enslaved? Let it be understood that there is no 
third course : that we cannot remain at peace, and must take a side. 
Courts, Cabinets, journals, parties, all put together, could not stem 
the stream @ wise and honest sympathy. We frankly consent to be 
neutral becaase we firmiy believe that we can do most good by re- 
taining the position of final arbitration. If France and Piedmont 
drive Austria out of Italy—and it is not for us to wag a little finger 
to prevent ‘hem—England can then prove Italy’s best ally, and in 
the Congress, which must settle the Kuropean balance, can dictate 
to the exhausted Powers that Italy shall ve henceforth no battic- 
ground fori’rance and Austria, but the strong and peaceful possession 
of its own born inhabitants. Any British statesman who at such a 
time achieves a less result will deserve to have his place in his 
country’s history filled with a Marino Faliero record. His portrait 
should be expunged the list for his treason.” 








The Neapolitan Exiles. 


Ovr country, rapidly rising to usurp the rank of Great Britain 
in many important respects, appears likely, also, scon to occupy 
the peculiar position she has so long held as the refuge of the 
expatriated citizens of all other countries. A free nation has its 
disadvaniages, and not the least of these is the inevitable influx 
of dubious foreigners, whose capital of power or popularity having 
been risked and lost in the game of political ambition, they 
resort to a land of liberty to recruit for fresh endeavors. The 
ready but unreasoning sympathy of a generous people welcomes 
these unlucky strangers on behalf of that liberty whose sacred 
name they take care continually to invoke; and thus, by a not 
unnatural transition from reverence of an abstract idea to homage 
paid to mere adventurers, we find that our republic is constantly 
forgetting her dignity by noisy demonstrations of respect, which 
the recipients are very far from having deserved, and which they 
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misunderstand. It behoves us, therefore, to use some caution in 
circumstances of this nature. 

By the last steamer from Europe, we learn that the Trish 
agitator, Smith O'Brien, has arrived on our shores, and that the 
Neapolitan prisoners of State, whose sufferings during the last 
ten years have excited so much pity, have also been shipped for 
this country. Now we shall not be charged with any sympathy 
for a despot like that of Naples, or with an oppression like that 
which has kept Ireland so long prostreted in the dust; we are 
the firmest enemies of tyranny in every shape. But we cannot 


’ Jook forward with satisfaction to the noisy demonstrations with 
: which, we apprehend, the Hibernian and the Neapolitaus will be 


greeted here. Mr. O’Brien, who owes his restoration to his 
country to the contemptuous msgnanimity of the British Govern- 
ment, has employed his time, since returning to Ireland, chiefly 
in agitating against the very Government which lifted him from 
a penal settlement and gave him the opportunity to repay them 
by this ingratitude. 

With Poerio, and Castromediano, and Palermo, and the re- 
mainder of the uyhappy group of gray and enfeebled victims of 
Bourbon despotism, we must sympathise from feelings of 
humanity, without, at the same time, elevating the objects of our 
compassion into demigods or heroic martyrs. Touching, indeed, 
is the account of the slow voyage of the prison steamship, passing 
from island to island and from bay to bay, on the sunny Neapoli- 
tan coast, taking up at one point and the other some bowed and 
broken-hearted détenu. Harrowing is the account of the suffer- 
ings these men have undergone, but let us not be led, by the 
recital, into follies, of which, as in the case of Kossuth and 
many others, we shall find reason hereafter to be ashamed. 
Before pledging ourselves to blind concurrence in unrealizable 
dreams of universal liberty for Ireland and Italy, let us consider 
whetlier the men who advance as champions of the idea are 
worthy of our confidence; and in expressing our detestation of 
the crimes and cruelty which blacken the soul of that detestuble 
miscreant, Ferdinand of Naples, let us be careful not to concede, 


_ without investigation, the honors of heroism and self-devotion to 


‘men who owe their celebrity chiefly to the shortsighted and 


barbarous persecution of that royal villain. 








Royal Fathers. 
‘Ir is difficult to find language sufficiently strong to denounce 


“the heartless conduct of the King of Sardinia, who, like asecond 


Agamemnon, has coolly sacrificed his child on the eltar of 


‘political ambition. The tyrants of old slaughtered a heifer to 


propitiate the infernal gods—the tyrant of Sardinia immolates 
his only daughter to conciliate the master of the Tuileries, 
There can be no question which is the most merciful plan of the 
two! 

From the first interview of Prince Napoleon with the Prin- 
cess Clotilda to the nuptial benediction there was the lapse of 
only eight days, and despite the old adage of 

Happy is the wooing 

That is not loug a doing, 
there is nothing more disgusting than such a union under such 
circumstances. 

Aman like the King of Sardinia can have no real regard for 
liberty ; for if he love not his daughter whom he hath seen, 
how can he love such a noisy set of Jazzaroni as the Italians? 
One thing is certain—he has, to gain the alliance of a desperate 
and tottering adventurer, lost the friendship of England and 
America ! 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
WasuIneaTon, D. C., Feb. 19. 
I sroKE in my last letter of some of the distinguished members of 


* Congress who pass out from the public service this year, and I will 


glance for a few moments in this at some of the new men who will 
take their places in the new Congress, as well as some of the mem- 
bers who keep their places. 

In the House, of course, there will be marked changes, for each 
Congressional election always bring scores of new members into the 
House. Among the new men are two old members, long known as 
old-fashioned Whigs—Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, and Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania—both old stagers in Congress and in the 
field of politics. Adams, of Massachusetts, as the son of old John 
Quincy Adams, and the grandson of John Adams, will attract atten- 
tion and command respect, even if his talents were not, as they are, 
of the first order. Elliot, of the same State, is an old Whig member 
returned, and will find some of his old associates still in the House. 

The Senate receives a couple of new members—in fact has this 
week received them—from Oregon, Delazon Smith and General 
Lane. The last-named gentleman is known the country over for his 
long and intimate connection with Oregon. He has been her Ter- 
ritorial Governor and her delegate in Congress, and has labored 
most faithfully and earnestly to bring her into the Union. His name 
will, for many years, if not for ever, be associated with the early his- 
tory of Oregon. In the House his conduct has been that of a sober, 
dignified, honest man. He is not.a debater, an orator, but speaks in 
a style which is much like his whole character—plainness, simpli- 
city and candor. He is in person tall and dignified, with a broad, 
open face, high forehead, blue eyes, and hair which has already a 
strong tint of gray in it, caused, perhaps, by his laborious journeys 
ja Oregon, and crossing the mountains in going to and coming from 
that Territory. His face is prepossessing and his manners are the 
same. In dress he is plain as a farmer, and it is asserted in and out 
of Congress, that but for the personal popularity of General Lane 
and the respect which is generally felt for his character, the Oregon 
bill would have been killed in the House last week. Such is the man 
who has already taken bis seat in the Senate to represent in part a | 
neW State of the confederacy. 

I may as well here allude to a character in the House who comes 
from a country contiguous to Oregon ; I mean Governor Stevens of | 
Washington Territory, once Governor of that Territory, but now its 
delegate in Congress. He is an amusing character to a stranger. | 
He has passed so much of his life among the forests and the hardy | 
pioneers of civilization, that in his figure and dress he isa back- | 
woodsman. The stranger, in looking down upon him, would easily 
be deceived, and set him down for a Western farmer, and a rugged | 
one at that, who, by some mistake, had got into the hall. But that 
little old man is one of the most intelligent in Congress, and has the 
interests, the history and the future of Washington Territory and | 
the Pacific slope at heart. He writes admirably and speaks well, | 
and though his manners are not like those of a French dancing. 
master, he has influence in the House, and always will have, so long 
as he stays in it. 

_ But I have spoken of but two or three of the new men in the next 
Congress, and not a word of some of the most distinguished of the 
members, who seem always to be returned to Congress. In the 
Senate, such faces as those of Hunter, Mason, Douglas, Seward, 











Wilson, Hamlin and others, are always familiar, and the stranger 
who visited Washington years ago will recognize their faces at once ; 
and doubtless, if he comes here years hence—unless death invades 
the circle—he will still find them in their places. Douglas, small but 
active, a pigmy in size but a giant in intellect; Seward, still leaning 
back in his seat inhaling snuff; Wilson, busy as a bee, engaged in 
his writing at his desk ; Mason, with his velvet bag in hand, taking 
out a chew of tobacco, or walking sedately across the Senate floor. 
But I forget ; it is not death alone which may invade this circle, the 
Presidential chair may claim more than one I have named for its 
victim—for truly may we call a man who is elected President a 
victim. He usually quits a quiet, happy life for one of care, anxiety, 
distress, and—how often !—quits life itself. 

In the House, Stanton, Jones, Seward, the Washburnes (three 
brothers), Morgan, Crawford and a dozen others seem to be fixtures, 
for they have been in their places for many years, and, according to 
present prospects, will remain for years to come. A good member 
should be kept in office so long as he represents his constituents 
well. Old members get evidently attached to each other, however 
opposite their political views, and however distant their districts 
from each other. These personal friendships are the green spots in 
Congressional life, and they exert a beneficial influence over the 
entire proceedings of Congress. SIDNEY. 








LITERATURE. 
The Palpit and Rostrum, No. 3. Lecrvrr or Prorgessor MITCHELL. 
New York: E. D. Barker. 


The third number of this useful periodical publication contains Professor Mit- 
chell’s eloquent lecture of the Great Unfinished Problems of the Universe, de- 
livered at the Academy of Music, on the 29th ult. The Pulpit and Rostrum 
reproduces in a neat and convenient shape the choicest sermons and lectures 
of the day. 


The Democratic Age. Fernrvary. New York: R. Edwards & Co. 


This magazine has reached its fourth number, and presents in its latest issue a 
table of well written and instructive contents. The opening article is an essay 
on the Cuba question. There is also an article on the Prospects ef the United 
States, and one on Machiavelli, besides numerous others on various subjects of 
interest. 


Buackle’s History of Civilization. Vol I. New York: Appleton & Co. 


If this book were not so dull it would be dangerous. Seldom do dulness and 
scepticism go together. Infidels have generally been famous for their wit, just 
as orthodoxy has for itsdulcess. This is very ratural, since the attack always 
preceeds from the sprightliest of the two parties; the brilliancy of Voltaire 
gilds his profanity, while the Olympian periods of Gibbon ccmprl us to mix 
admiration with regret. But Mr. Buckle is at once a sceptic emia proser. 
Bacon has said that ‘‘a little knowledge leadeth a man from God, but a great 
deal bringeth him back:’? Mr. Buckle has been led from religion, not by his 
little knowledge, for he has none in the true sense of the word, but by a super- 
abundance of undigested facts. Indeed, not even a New York Alderman could 
be fonder of statistics than is Mr. Buckle; but, untortunately, like his proto- 
type, Mr. Buckle, with a charming nonchalance, resolves to substitute Buckle- 
mania for Christianity, but finding the common experience of the whole human 
race somewhat in his way, he commences by coolly requesting his reader to 
forget that any works of history and philosophy bave been previously written; 
he wishes to have the rubbish of Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, in a word, the 
writings of every man of mind, utterly swept away before he commences to 
erect his delusion in their place. Like the village dauber, who could only 
painta donkey, he will scrawl his own portrait everywhere—on the altar, 
the gallery, the palace and the bighway; with only skill enough for the village 
inn signboard, he would invade the sanctuary. He wishes to take down Moses 
and put up Buckle—to take down Plato, to make room for Buckle; he knocks 
Bacon out of his frame to put in that “‘ fungus excrescence’’—Buckle’s head; 
he paints over a portrait of Locke to put in Buckle; like Senator Pratt, he knocks 
the head off the bust of Franklin and sticks the head of Buckle on that shrewd 
old man’s shoulders. Ina word, to carry out the parallel of the asinine artist 
who substituted a donkey for all the other pictures, so does Buckle put Buekle 
in tke place of the heroes of human progress. 

Mr. Buckle says, in the commencement of this volume, that there have been 
no historians at all comparable to those who have devoted themselves to the 
exact sciences, meaning astronomy, physics, &c. He pooh-poohs every 
historian, from Herodotus to Prescott, merely to prepsre a way for Buckle. 
Verily, Shakespeare must Lave had Buckle in his prophetic eye when he drew 
Bully Bottom the Weaver! According to Buckle, he is the only man to set the 
human mind right; but he begins to do it in such a manner that befure he has 
got through a dozen pages everybody sees that he is hopelessly crazy. But his 
craziness is not amusing. Some cruel persons take a wicked delightin viewing 
the antics of drunkards and madmen, but none would waste more thana 
minute in listening to the pompous moonshinings of an idiot. Among his 
mirabile dictu is this, ‘A taste for abstract reasoning springs up in the agri- 
cultural mind !’? Now every one knows that a cabbage has as much head as a 
rural laborer. Such a man as Buckle might mistake a watch for a turnip, and 
vice-versa, and prove the fact by appealing to the common slang that watches 
go sometimes by the name of that amiable vegetable, the faithful com panien 
of boiled mutton and Buckle. In page 467, however, Buekle recovers from his 
cabbage-headedness and bas a lucid interval, fur he says “‘ that the agricul- 
tural classes are the most blindJy ignorant of all.”’ 

As a proof of the mischievous tendency of Buckle’s book, we have cnly to 
consider his theory of crime. He here actually confounds effect for cause—the 
statistical results of a system as the informing and ruling spirit. He confounds 
the accidents of circumstance and defective education with a vital principle; 
he might as well produce a dozen decayed teeth as proofs of the non-immoriality 
of the soul ! 

But now to Buckle’s theory of crime. He says that we must submit toa 
certain per centage of offences every year, and that it is really more the veces- 
sity of human nature to find these exceptions to the general rule, these salety 
valves—these, as it were, annual taxes paid to protect society—than it is the 
individual fault of the criminal. Statistics show that society, as it is at present 
constituted, produces so many murders, robberies, &c , on an average every 
year—just as our sanitary regulations require scavengers, cooks and editore-— 
well, he rays, somebody must be found to do this dirty work of the universe, 
and Buckle hints that it is quite hard enough upon a murderer to be compelled 
by the exigencies of society to commit that usvleasant act without hanging 
him for it afterwards. There isa certain demand for murder. Colt or Cangemi 
supplies that demand ; if they decline somebody else must do it. Like Quintus 
Curtius they spring into the statistical gap, aud lo! it closes—the theory of 
Buckle is satisfied. Let us see the natural result of such a doctrine. The 
criminal is the true hero, the victim of social fataliaw. He leads the forlorn 
hope of civilization. He falls by the rope of the hengman. 

But to be logical. Judge Russell ought, when be puts on the black cap, to say, 
** Unlucky victim to our social system, you have been found guilty of a rf st 
atrocious murder, and under the old diepensation of Christianity it would have 
been my pain’ul duty to order you for execution. Fortunately, however, tor 
gentlemen of your peculiar organization, our new Buckleian code demonstrates 
that somebody about this time ought to commit a murder, or in other words 
there must be a certain quantity of that sort of work done. It is my pleasing 
duty to inform you that we still want six murcers to come up to the required 
average, and consequently your murder is not an offence, but an act of neces- 
sity for which society is more to blame than you. Prisoner, you are free. 
Nay, don’t thank me, but Mr. Buckle.” 

We can see in our mind’s eye the grateful leok with which the honorably 
acquitted criminal regards the bust of Buckle, which grimly smiles over the 
head of Kussell. But let us be just to Buckle. It might happen that the 
judge would have to address the criminal thus: ‘“ Prisoner at the bar—You 
bave made a most unfortunate mistake; actuated, no doubt, by the best of 
motives, you have murdered, by a series of the most cruel assaulis, the wife 
of your bosom. It ic my painful duty to inform you that the list of murders 
necessary for the safety of society was complete without your contribution; 
and as there is no vacancy for your crime, you must take the consequences. 
I am serry such a valuable crime should be wasted; had you waited till next 
year it might have been useful. As it is, the sentence of the court is that you 
be publicly tortured to death to-morrow noon, by the Sherilf’s reading to you 
a page of Appleton’s new Cyclopedia—and may the Lord have mercy on your 
wretched soul !”’ 

Possibly, however, some ingenious Ashmead might move a stay of proceed- 
ings, on the ground that the increased emigration would naturaily require a 
larger per centage of crime, and that the murder committed by his ciient was 
expressly intended to meet a contingency, which, it appeared, had escaped the 
acumen of the learned jacge. Let notour readers think these conclusions are 
too absurd for the occasiin. They are but necessary consequences of the 
Buckle theory. Our space will only allow us to make one observation on Mr. 
Buckle’s opinion of Burke. As long as that great author writes approvingly 
of the French Revolution, Mr. Buckle quotes him patronisingly; but in order 
to account for the change in his opinions #s developed in his later writings, 
the wonderful Buckle coolly pronounces him mad from the very minute he 
differs from hiw. We are inclined to tuink that every sane man would rather 
go mad with Burke than enjoy the sanity of Buckle. 

We conclude our notice by quoting what the L don Quarle-ly says of this 
Sampson of the philosophers: 

“Mr. Buckle’s werk has been truly called the book of errors. To expose 
them all would require a volume lirger than bis own. The very books he 
cites shows how limited have been his studies, for many of the autnorities he 
cites are ro authorities at a'l, while the real lights of scievce are not men- 
tioned at all. ‘We must not,’ says Mr. Buckle, quoting from Descartes, ‘ pass 

judgment upon any subject which we do not clearly and distinctly uncerstand, 
for even if such a judgment is correct, it can only be so by accident, not hav- 
ing solid ground on which to support itself.’ ” 

If Mr. Buckle had acted upon this maxim, his volume would never have 
been written. 

We under-tan4 that avother volume of this remarkable farrago is about to 
be infl'cted upon the public. We hare done our best to warn that unforte- 





nate animal of its fate 
i 








DRAMA. 

Wallack’s Theatre.—‘‘The Veteran” still continues its attractive 
career at this house, and in order that those who have previously seen it 
may have an additional inducement to see it again, the management next 
week introdnee a new and beautiful tableau; which will make this play, with 
out question, the most picturesque drama of the day. 

Laura Keene’s Theatre.—In spite of rain and snow, wind and ice, 
‘*Our American Cousin’’ continues to hold crowded levees. Daring the da 
the box office is besieged, du:ing the evening the auditorium is th § 
This is all very charming to the mansgement, but a terrible trial of the 
tience of regular theatre-goers; but we presume it must be put up with during 
the residue of the season, which will terminate on the Fourth of July next. 

Broadway Theatre.—At this house a new English comedian has ob- 
tained a genuine success; coming unheralded, he has taken those who have 
seen him by storm. If we are so fortunate as to see him next week, wo shall 
speak at length of his efforts. F 

Barnum’s Museum.—A wonderful performer on the flying wire is at 
present the attraction that crowds this house. Her feats are really extraordi- 
nary, and should be witnessed by all lovers of the marvellous. 





“THE AMERICAN ALMS-HOUSE.” 
Airn—The Fine Old English Gentleman. 
By Oliver Twist. 


I’Lt sing you a good old song, 
That was made by a good old pate, 
Of a nice American Alms-house, 
That owned a fine estate. 





This Aims-house it was govern’d 
By the jolly number of ten, 
Elected by the citizens, 
As very trusty men. 


To relieve the starving poor, 
That crowded at the gate, 
Was supposed to be tie object 

Of this charity estate. 


To let out little babies 

To a wholesome, tender nurse, 
Was another little item, 

To drain the Governors’ purse. 


This surplus population, 
These proofs of shame and sin, 
On doorsteps left to wail and cry, 
These good men take them in. 


Five infants were entrusted 

To Mrs. Carlock’s tender care ; 
Ewi!l milk and one potato, 

Their daily, tempting fare. 


One child it bad a habit— 
(A wicked, naughty thing), 

Of ‘“‘ make believe’ at nourishment, 
From its arm of bone and skin. 


In vain did Mrs. Carlock 
Paregoric cease to keep : 

In vain was laud’num banishe:!, 
These infants they would sirep. 


All in last summer’s sun 
They sweltering pasa’d away, 
Four in four months departed 
To the realms of far away. 


The ‘‘ dead cort’s’’ dismal rumbia 
Mrs. Carlock’s neighbors dread, 
So piled up in a wicker basket 
She stealthily carried the lonely dead. 


Poor innocents ! ye sleep the sle*p 
That knows no earthly waking ; 

But when the final trump shall sound, 
You'll find some Governors quaking. 








NEW MUSIC. 
Littie Annte Polka. Composed by Cuaries Fraper. New York: C. 

Breusing, 701 Broadway. 

The ccmposer of this very pretty and pleasing polka is one of the European 
dance cel:brities. His dance music is a currency at par everywhere; every- 
body plays it, everybody dances to it, and consequently all the publishers run 
after it. He has the happy facility of producing melodious and well accented; 
polkas, mazourkas, waltzes, &c , &c., which are at once simple, brilliant and 
inspiring, so that, while they attract by their sweetness, they do not repel by 
their difficulty. The ‘ Little Annie Polka” is one of these, and will of course 
become popular in every drawing-room in the Siates. 

It is dedicated to the charmiog wife of the talented and distinguished com- 
povec and pianist, William Mason, whose ‘little Annie”’ will, in all likelihood, 
play this very polka for the peculiar and personal delectation of mamma. We 
commend it for purchase to all our musica! friends. 

Piccolomini Waltz. Composed by ©. Muzio. New York: C. Breusing, 

701 Broadway. 

Piccolomini, the incomparable, sang this waitz, composed for her by Signor 
Muz:o, which is alone enough to recommend it to the music-purchasing public. 
It is by no means difficult to sing, but it requires much spirit and abandon to 
render it effective. It is easy both fur the voice and the piano, and its plea- 
sant melody and its name will render it a favorite everywhere. It contains a 
beautifally lithographed portrait of Piccolomiai, and is in every way admira- 
bly brought out. 

Howe’s Drawing-Room Dances. By Euss Hows. Boston: Hubbard 

W. Swett, 125 Washington street. 

This is a book which should be in every family where dancing is at any time 
practiced, for its contents comprise every species of dance that can be executed 
in the drawing-room or the ball-room. Aud not only does it comprise 
every variety of dance, with copious directions for calling out the figures 
and learning them in advance, but it contains a great many varied sets and 
tunes for each one of them, so that every taste can be gratified. The music is 
pleasing and popular and very easily arranged, so that it is within the capacity 
of very moderate pliyers. 

We can commend this book to cur readers as really invaluable for the pur- 
poses for which it is iatended. 

Our Musical Friend. New York: Seymour & Co., 13 Frankfort street. 

We have received No. 11 of this popular musical publication. The selections 
are as pleasing as usual, and its character is fully sustained. The contents of 
No. 11 are ‘La Romantique Varsoviana,’’ Wallenstein; ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer;” “The Beating of My Own Heart,” G. A Macfarren; and “La 
Favorita Polka,’’ by E. J. Wilson. 








Unjust Sarcasm.—The Sunday Courier has this spiteful paragraph: 

“MELANCHOLY CONSEQUENCE’ OF WRITING FoR APPLETON’s CYCLoPaDIA. — A 
respectable gentleman in Hartford, named Brockett, the son of a clergyman, 
and a member of the church himself, who had maintained a good character, 
was arrested last week for committing a good many forgeries. After his 
villainies were dircovered, it was found that he bad been engaged ia writing 
articles for Appleton’s Cyclopedia, and that be was driven by his necessities 
to commit the crime for which he has been arrested. When it is khown that 
the rate of remuneration on the Cyclopedia is but twodollars a page, it will 
not be surprising that one of its contributors was driven to the perpetration 
of so dreadful a crime.’’ 

We have no wish to defend the publishers of the Cyclopmdia, but a sense 
of justice compels us to say that au author who cannot support his wife and 
children upon two dollars a day ought not to write for such munificent pub- 
lishers as the Appletons. 


A Mother’s Love.—We are indebted to Lamartine’s exquisitely fin> 
peo for the following touching and graphic illustration of a mother’s love: 

‘(Jn some spring ireshet a river widely washed its shore, and rent away a 
bough, whereupon a bird had built her cottage for her summer hopes. Down 
the white and whirling stream drifted the green branch, with its wicker cup 
of unfledged song; and fluttering beside it as it went, the mother bird. Ua- 
heeding the roaring river, on she kept, ber cries of agony and fear piercjng 
the pauses of the storm. How like the love of the old-fashioned mother, who 
followed the child she had plucked from her heart, all over the world! Swept 
away by passion, that might be, it mattered not; bearing away with him the 
fragments of the shattered roof-tree, though he did, yet that mother was witb 
him, a Ruth through all his tif, and Rachel at his éGeath.” 
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FUNCHAL, MADEIRA. 
autifal engraving presents the most picturesque ~ 

tae delightful capital of Madeira that has ever 
been published. The island of Madeira, lying at no 
inconsiderable distance from the African coast, is re- 
nowned for the mildness of its climate, no less than for 
the celebrated wine which its vineyards have but re- 
cently c d to prod The balmy climate has long 
been an attraction to invalids, which has drawn many an 
American as well as European sufferer from pulmonary 
diseases to its shores, and Funchal, the capital, lying 
on the south side of the island, contains hundreds of 
foreigners whose life is only prolonged by the benig- 
nity of the temperature and atmosphere. In its vege- 
table growth Madeira is quite African, and the feathery 
palms, the prickly cactuses, together with the broad 
leaves of the plantain and the innumerable creepers that 
bind together the trees which embosom the city, tell of a 
tropical fervor, which the insular nature of the land and 
its exposure to cooling breezes temper into the most 
genial climate to be found on earth. 

The failure of the grape in Madeira since 1852 has 
caused much distress upon the island, and has materially 
detracted from the prosperity of Funchal, beside which 
the stringent quarantine regulations enforced by the Por- 
tuguese Government tend to drive away hundreds of 
European travellers, who would otherwise gladly spend 
a few weeks in the insular paradise. 

The accompanying sketch of Funchal is taken from a 
point on the road leading to the lazaretto, east of the 
city. 

Ot do not know a spot on the globe,” says Captain 
Marryat, “which so astonishes and delights, upon first 
arrival, as the Island of Madeira. The voyager embarks, 
and is, in all probability, confined to his cabin, suffering 
under the dreadful prostration of sea-sickness. Perhaps 4 
he has left England in the gloomy close of autumn, ©) § 
or the frigid concentration of an English winter. In a 3| 
week he again views that terra firma which he had quitted 
with regret, and which, in his sufferings, he would have 
given half of what he possessed to regain. When he 
lands upon the island, what a change! Winter has 
become summer ; the naked trees which he left are ex- 
changed for luxuriant and varied foliage ; snow and frost 
fur warmth and splendor ; the scenery of the temperate 
zone for the profusion and mugnificence of the tropics ; a 
bright blue sky, a glowing sun, hills covered with vines 
(alas! no more), a deep blue sea, a picturesque and 
novel costume, all meet and delight the eye, just at the 
precise moment when to have landed on a barren island 
would have been considered a luxury.” 


REV. S. R. BROWN, MISSIONARY TO 
JAPAN. 

Waerever a heathen or an unchristian community exists 
—whether in the remotest islands of the sunny Pacific, in the heart 
of India, on the most pestilential sands of the African continent, or in 
the heart of more intelligent yet stili unconverted European and 
American communities—the devoted missionary, American or Bri- 
tish, is to be found. The two great Protestant nations of the earth 
are engaged in diligent fulfilment of the divine command that the 
Gospel be preached to every creature throughout the world. Close 
in the footsteps of war—anticipating by many a day even the eager 
vanguard of commerce—the missionary hastens. The gigantic 
struggles of the Allies with Russia served to break a path through 
obstinate resistance on the part of the Moslem world, and to admit 
the teachers of a purer belief into the recesses of Mahommedanism; 
the recent war with China has produced, as one of its most notable 
effects, toleration for Christianity and its teachers in all parts of 
the Celestial Empire; and the demonstration of the British and 
French against Japan, throwing open, as it has done, that myste- 
rious nation to contact with the world, is scarcely accomplished 
when missionary enterprise is directed towards its shores. 

We engrave a portrait of the Rev. Samuel R. Brown, of Auburn, 
New York, who is on the point of embarking for his distant desti- 
nation, as the first American missionary to the Japanese. The reve- 
rend gentleman goes, accompanied by his wife and family, under 
the auspices of the Dutch Reformed communion. Mr. Brown has 
long labored as a missionary, especially in China, which country he 
first visited some twenty years ago. 

He was born at Monson, New York, June 16th, 1811. Having early 
lost his father, he was left to the unassisted care of an eminently 
pious mother—Mrs. Phebe Brown—well known as the writer of the 
beautiful lines, “I love to steal awhile away.” From early child- 
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REV. 8. R. LROWN, DUTCH REFORM+#D CHURCH, FIKSI AMERICAN MISSIONARY TO JAPAN. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MEADE BROTHERS. 


hood his mind was inclined to piety, and his first and constant aim 
in life was to preach the Gospel, to which exalted service he resolved, 
at the age of twelve years, to devote his life. Mr. Brown entered 
Yale College at an early age, and received a complete classical as 
well as theological training. Soon after completing his studies he 
was invited by the Morrison Education Board, a society formed 
among the merchants in China, to accept an appointment as mis- 
sionary to that land. He did not long hesitate. He saw the finger 
of God pointing thither, and obeying the promptings of his heart he 
accepted the call, and sailed with his wife for China. His destination 
was Hong-Kong, where he arrived in the year 1839. At that place 
he was brought into intimate connection with many of our well- 
remembered missionaries, and as a co-worker with them helped bear 
the standard of truth to the benighted heathen of that dark land. 
A school was established, and, as its beloved principal, he passed 
many of the most happy years of his life. But at length he was 
compelled, by the ill health of his wife, to return to the United 
States. Arriving in this country he undertook the charge of a board- 
ing-school at Springside, upon the banks of Owasco Lake, but a short 
distance from Auburn, where he has successfully carried it on for 
the last seven years, filling also the ministerial office of the Sand 
Beach Dutch Reformed Church. Mr. Brown is soon, however, to go 
forth upon a new mission—to be the first to bear the “ good tidings 
of great joy” to the people of Japan—that hitherto “ unknown 
nation,” whose country is now so marvellously thrown open to the 
Gospel influence. 

On the 30th ultimo he preached in the Rev. Dr. Macauley’s church, 
corner of Fifth avenue and Twenty-first street, to a very large and 
interested audience. We extract the following sentences from his 
discourse : 

“Our dispensation is distinguished by the propagation of the 
Gospel. We are called to preach Christ to allmen. No pent-up 
Palestine limits our labors ; the field is the world. Jesus has said, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Since then we have never wanted work todo. This is the 
proper calling, the necessary work of the church, and we never 
had any right to be at anything else. The Duke of Wellington, on 
being consulted by a reverend gentleman about sending missionaries 
to India, promptly replied, ‘Look to your marching orders, sir— 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ 
The missionaries were sent to India, and with what a blessed re- 
sult! The early Christian church was much given to missionary 
labors ; she extended them throughout all the Roman empire ; and 
when she began to omit her missionary labors she began to decline 
in purity and power and usefulness; she hid her light under a 
bushel, and suffered the consequence thereof; she lost her own 
light when she ceased to extend it to others. In modern times the 
missionary spirit of the church has been revived, blessing with its 
presence herself equally with the heathen. The American Board of 
Foreign Missions resulted from the prayers of three college stu- 
dents by a haystack. The first subscription taken up by the Eng- 
lish Baptist Society for missions was about sixty dollars, and it was 
gravely stated at the time that that was abundantly sufficient for 
the then present purposes. From such small beginnings have been 
reared the great fabric of missions to all parts of the world. 

* * * * * * 


“From earliest time Japan has been almost entirely secluded 
from the rest of the world. Just about the time the Mayflower 
reached Plymouth Rock the Emperor of Japan gave orders for the 
slaughter of every Catholic in his kingdom, and the torture and 
destruction of all Roman priests. The policy of totally excluding 
foreigners and Christianity was steadily kept up, and the Dutch 
alone were allowed a precarious intercourse with the empire. Such 
was the condition of Japan five yearsago. Her thirty-five millions 
of interesting people—a people, too, in some respects superior to 
any other Asiatic people—were cut off from intercourse with all the 
rest of the world. The beautiful islands upon which they lived 
were @ terra incognita. Whenever a shipwrecked mariner fell into 
tic ir hands he was caged or imprisoned, to prevent him from spying 
out anything concerning their land. But God was at work in all 
this, carrying out His own designs ; He was saving this people from 
two great evils—the Roman Catholics and the opium trade. Then, 
without bloodshed or sacrifice, He has caused the whole kingdom 
to be opened, so that foreigners have only to pursue a straightfor- 
ward course, and all native exclusiveness will be broken down. 
The chain that connects America to China will then be completed. 
An Episcopal missionary while in Japan was invited by the Governor 
of Nangasaki to come there and teach a class of Japanese the Eng- 
lish language. The missionary said, ‘I must teach them something 





SIMPLE ANGLES PRODUCED FROM THE OBJECT BALL. 


else besides the English language ; I must teach them and the 









whole people Christianity.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the Governor, 
‘teach them Christianity if you will also teach them 
English. Our church has been invited by various 
parties to send a missionary there. I rejoice to know 
that this call has not been unheeded ; it also makes my 
heart rejoice to know that our Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions have determined to heed this call and send a mis- 
sionary there. I greatly rejoice also that they have de- 
cided to send me there. Whatever my poor abilities 
are they are cheerfully consecrated to this work.” 

We shall look with interest for the results of Mr. 
Brown’s and his fellow-laborers’ exertions. 


American Inventions for Jap Pi fortes. 


Mr. Brown, the missionary, will take out with him 
quite an assortment of the newest American inventions. 
Among other articles he takes with him a superb Ameri- 
can pianoforte, manufactured by John B. Dunham, who 
is one of our oldest and most sterling makers. This will 
be, we understand, the first American pianoforte ever 
heard or seen in Japan, and the singular beauty and 
purity of its tone, and its remarkable richness and depth 
of power will astonish and delight the Japanese. The 
first piano in Utah was sent from the factory of John B. 
Dunham, and was dragged in a hand-cart over hundreds 
of miles of desert and through countless rapid streams. 
The sacred echoes of Palestine have also been awakened 
by the sonorous tones of Dunham’s pianofortes. Ameri- 
can manufaciures are a great institution, and in no de- 
partment have we been more triumphant than in that 
of piano-making. 











OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 


aay Diagrams of Remarkable Shots, Reports of Billiard Matches, 
or items of interest concerning the game, addressed to the Editor 
of this column, will be thankfully received and published. 


SIMPLE ANGLES PRODUCED FROM THE OBJECT BALL — 
SHOTS FOR PRACTICE, 


We have now so far developed the Sony « the game of billiards 
that the pupil may proceed to practise an intelligent manner, 
and not be dependent on ch for revealing to him the effects 
of certain strokes and certain methods of striking. The student 
ia now familiar with the simple angles in the theory, and must 
now go to work to produce them, and continue his practice until 
he can effect them at will. 

The accompanying diagram will furnish him two strokes for 
practice in the production of simple angles from the object ball. 
Let him commence by making the angles across the table, as in 
figure 1; and when he can make them, and not before, proceed 
to practise the shot indicated in figure 2. Perfection in the ac- 
complishment of these shots, simple as they may appear, is the 
foundation of skill in billiards, and as the basis is sound or other- 
wise, so with the structure raised upon it. 

We must impress upon the learner that he must strike the 
cue ball exactly in the centre, in all cases, to produce sim 
angles, Until he is perfectly grounded in this centre stroke he 
must avoid everything approaching to the twist with the greatest 
care. Too many beginners, in their haste to play like adepts, disdain the 
practice of these strokes, and jump at once to twisting shots, forces, jumps 
and even massés, forgetting that vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself and falls 
on t’other side. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eastoy.—It is impossible to answer your question. The number of points to 
be made by a player who discounts another in a game of one hundred points, 
while the latter is making the game, depends altogether upon the skill of the 
discounted player. For instance: if the dircounted play makes 70, the dis- 
counter would have to make 170, less the number of points forfeited by his 
adversary, to win the game. 

DiaGrams received from the following parties: Louis Fox, Rochester; yours 
wiil appear soon.—James Henry, the thirteen shot will be illustrated; the 
other is not suitable.—A. S. Lockport, N.Y., a pretty good shot, but not suit- 
able for our column.—C. H. G., Concord, N.H., your shot correctly drawn; will 
be published soon.—Town & Co., Oswego, the thirteen shot will be published 
very soon. 





THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 


Tae Great Bruuarpd Matcu —The late hour at which the news of the con- 
clusion of this match reached us, rendered it impossible to give more than a 
simple announcement of the fact. The following is the agreement signed by 
Mr. Phelan and by Mr. Seereiter’s representative, and pubiished in the 
edition of the New York Daily Times: 

‘€ We, the subscribers, agree to play a match of the American four-ball 
carom game of billiards, consisting of 2,000 points up, for $5,0 0 a-side, half 
forfeit, $1,000 of which to be now deposited in the hands of Henry Culton, to 
bind; $1,500 more to be deposited with the above stakeholder on or before the 234 
day of March; the game to be played on the 12th day of April, 1859, im the city 
of Detroit, in the State of Michigan, with two umpires chosen by the partier, 
who shall choose a referee, whose decision sha!l be final. The game to com- 
mence at seven o’clock P.M., on one of Michael Phelan’s tables (patent of 1858), 
with round balls of the usual size, 234; Mr. Phelan 10 have the selection of any 
of the said tables now in use at Detroit, which table is to be put up in some 
proper place, for this match, in private, with proper lights, at least four 
































A THIRTEEN SHOT. 
Made by Philip Tieman, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
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over the table, upon which there is to be a proper cloth. The expenses 
; from all the have to be paid equally by beth parties, Should they 
not agree on what is proper on any of the particulars, then it shall be deter- 
mined by referees, each party choosing one who may choose the third. Should 
the parties disagree as to any of the rules of billiards, which shall govern the 
above match, ruch dissgreement shall be adjusted by referees as above, who 
shall also adjust any other disagreeément not provided for, or which may arise, 
which decision shall be final. 

MICHAEL ramAs, 
I. F.. fo: 


“ of New York, Febru 11, 1859. . F.. for 
ad ’ dee JOHN SEEREITER.” 


The great bil'iard match is, therefore, a fait aceempli. Now that everything 
is amicably arranged, the discussions, which were tbe work of outsiders, will 
cease, and we hope the match will be carried out and played in a kindly and 
chivalrous spirit worthy of men who are adepts in the ncblegame. We feel 
confident that it world be supererogatory to bespeak a fair and hospitable 
ae mard for Mr. Phelan in Detroit. The generosity end hospitality for which 
the West is famous will guarantee that he may play there with the seme 
confidence as in his own city ot New York. It should not be forgotten that 
Mr. Phelan, in his wish to make a match, has conceded much—that he was 
not bound to go to Detroit if he wished to insist upon his right; and we have 
no doubt that, should the fortune of play be in favor of Mr. Seereiter and his 
friends, they will return the compliment, and give Mr. Phelan an opportunity 
of meeting Mr. teereiter in New York. 

We understand that in Detroit Mr. Seereiter’s backers offer 100 to 70 on that 

tleman. In answer to the inquiries of numerous friends of Mr. Phelan, we 

e this opportunity of giving them a general reply, and informing them that 
that gentleman is still suffering from rheumatism, but he hopes to be all right 
and in the best possible eondition by the 12th of April. 








CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE. 


CHAPTER XLV.—CONTINUED. 


Tsk rotary resumed, 

“A few minutes before be died,” added Quinault, upon whose memory the 
minutest detail of this horrid tragedy appeared indelibly impressed, ‘* his 
servant, alarmed at his master’s protracted absence, and knowing where he 
was, came to fetch him, It was nearly one o’clock. Never shall I forget his 
despair when he saw the count in the agonies of death! He vowed that bis 
master was poisoned, and that the body should be exemined by competent 
authority. Indeed the case was black enovgh. I could not dissimulate the 
terror I experienced when he boldly charged us with the crime; but D’Argen- 
son remained undaunted. We passed the night with the body, the faithful 
domestic weeping like a child. Early next morning D’Argenson went out; he 
remained absent until noon. Meanwhile the count’s servant summoned the 
resident Juge de Paiz to examine the body, but the apothecary’s declaration 
was considered satisfactory regarding the cause of death, and in the evening 
the corpse was buried in the Church of St. Paul, the servant following it to the 

ve. Notwithstanding what bad parsed in the morning, however. he openly 
Teclared his suspicions that his master had come unfairly to his death. 
D’Argenson was with me at the very time, in this very rocm, and whilst the 
man reiterated his charge against us, laughed in his face. That same night he 
disanpeared.’’ 

“*This is too much !”’ erjed the spy, sterting from his seat and clutching 
Quinault by the threat. ‘I can bear this no longer! Wretch—morster— 
assassin! That man was my father! Speak! Tell me what became of him, 
or by the God of heaven I swear I will with these hands drag thee to the 
gibbet foot and hang thee. Speak, speak I say |” 

 The—the Bastile |’? exclaimed the other, struggling. 

“Great heaven !”’ ejaculated spy; ‘‘ and he lives, sayst thou?”’ 

“¢ He was alive three months ago,’”’ answered Quinault. 

Jacques’ pene were roused almost to frenzy by this terrible revelation. 
Clutching the criminal, now prostrate at his feet, more tightly by the throat, 
until the wretch’s face grew livid and his eyes were well-nigh starting from 
their sunken orbits, he overwhelmed him with a torrent of maledictory epithets, 
and at length, lifting him bodily up from the ground, dashed him down again 
with tremenous force, and sinking into a chair covered his face with his hands, 
sobbing aloud, 

“My father! My poor old father !’’ 

The latter shrunk from contact with the wretch, who, terrified by the ex- 
pression of his face, and fearing the consequences of a second outbreak of his 
wrath, elasped his hands imploringly together, muttering, in a husky voice, 

“No, no! Don’t killme! Iam oli—very old——”’ 

*¢ Old as thou art,’’ cried Jacque, “ thou canst yet sin. I have even a mind 
to rave the gibbet a dirgrace. I know not what restrains my band—but I will 

thy worthless life, for thou art beneath my vengeance. I leave thee to 
the justice of Him above.”’ 

“ You—you are not deceiving me?’’ whined the notary with suddenly re- 
newed animation, grasping at the slender thread on which his miserable 
existence seemed to depend ; ‘‘do you real'y mean that you forgive me? that 
you will not seek my life ?’’ 

“1 do,” retvrted Jacques, repelling his approaches. ‘I will not bave thy 
blood upon my head.”’ 

“ Hide me somewhere,’’ continued the other in a balf whisper; ‘I am{afraid 
of D’Argeneon. He will drag me hence to the Bastile and from there to the 
gibbet. You shall have all that gold if you——”’ 

“Peace, miscreant! I wili not betray thy terrible secret, but I will not stir 
a step to rave thee from thy fate. Thou canst not escape it.” 

Quinault was on the point of making some suggestions, when he started 
suddenly, for the tramp of soldiers in the court-yaid became audible. Jacques 
also heard their footsteps and looked out of the grated window to see what it 
was. 

“Tis D’Argenson,”’ exclaimed he, with some trepidation. 
tracked me hither, or comes he for thee, ’Sieur Quinault ?”” 

The notery trembled violently, his countenance changing to a deathly hue, 
but he answered not, looking vacantly about in the greatest terror. 

“Thou must conceal me scmewhere,’’? resumed Jacques, in a whisper. 
“(To attempt escaping would be madness; besices, flight is impossible.” 

 What—what shall I co?” ejaculated Quinault, quite bewildered; ‘they 
are coming up stairs !"’ 

“ Fool!’ retorted the spy; “‘ where’s the key of yon room? Quick !’’ 

But the old man had lost his presence of mind, and fumbled in vain after the 
key. The moment was critical, for the footsteps were rapidly ascending the 
stairs; some of the men had, in ‘fact, reached the landing. Quivault heara 
them, but unable to speak or find the missing hey, pointed energetically to the 
closet in the wainscot, the door of which he bad left halfopen. Jacques was 
not slow to take advantage of the hint, and made a precipitate retreat into the 
hiding-place indicated, pulling ihe doors to upon him. These were scarcely 
closed than D’Argenson entered the office; he was unaccompanied. 


‘Can he have 





CHAPTER XLVL-—!IN WHICH THE NOTARY GIVES D’ARGENSON THE 
BENEFIT OF AN ACI OF CONSCIENCE. 
Quinavit’s embarrassment on seeing him was so manifest that the lieutenant 
of police could not fail observing it, but attributing it to the surprise occa- 
sioned by his unexpected arrival, with soldiery, not less than to the effect the 
letter he knew him to have that morning received from Chamiliart must have 
produced, he feigned not te remark it ; he advanced tc wards the notary, and 
raising bis hand to his beaver, ba’e him “a good morning.”’ 

Quinault did not move nor speak. 

**T have an unpleasant to perform, friend Quinault,’’ remarked D’Argenson, 
allowing himeelf to drop into the easy chair, which the individual whom he 
was addressing usually occupied. 

Still the notary answered nothing, but stocd gazing at the speaker with a 
vacant, stupified air. 

“Tam come to arrest thee,’’ continued the lieutenant of police ; ‘‘ here, here 
is a leltre-de-cachet against thee !’’ fo saying, he took out a scrap of paper, 
and unfolding it held it up so that the notary might take cognizance of its 
contents. 

This snnouncement caused Quinault to shudder, suddenly rousing him from 
his lethargy ; he rnatched the fatal warrant out of D’Argenscn’s hands, and 
having glanced his eye over it, crumpled it up in an outpouring of rage. 

Traitor !’’ ejaculated be, casting it with violence into his enemy’s face. 

The lieutenant of police was somewhat prepared for this explosion, as also 
for the epithet that accompanied it, though he did not suspect that his victim 
could have become acquainted with the treachery towards him otherwise than 
by his inferring the fact from the receipt of Chamillart’s letter. 

‘Friend Quinault, thou accusest me wrongfully; I am no traitor |” 

* Traitor ! I say it again,’’ cried the notary, advancing, and threatening the 
lieutenant of pohce with his clenched fist ; thou hast betrayed me |’’ 

** And who told thee so ?”’ inquired the latter with an air of indifference. 

“Who? That letter from Chamillart |’ retorted the notary, pointing to the 
mitrive that still lay open on the table; ‘the king has refused to ratify my 
nomination! 1 bave been denounced guilty of forgery! A crime only ihou, 
besides myself, cidst know I had committed! Yes! Traitor!’ 

D’ Argenron allowed Quinault to continue to vent his rage in words, without 
attempting to stop him. 

** A letter from Chamillart! Thou surprisest me |”’ 

a ! Read and judge!’ exclaimed the notary, pointing to the letter 

n. 

The lieutevant of police took up the epistle : 

* Sieur Quinault,’’ said he, reading half aloud; “in consequence of certain 
information having reached us compromising your honor and integrity as a 
public notary of this city——”’ 

** Certain information |”? ejaculated the accused ; “‘ mark that !’’ 

Taking no notice of the interruption D’Argenson continued : 

‘* And furthermore, of your being guilty of crimes entailing the severest 
penalty which the law a¢ judges against such——” 

‘There !’’ exclaimed Quinault ; ‘‘ what sayst thou now?’’ 

“That this contains po accusation of forgery,” responded D’Argerson, re- 
placing the letter upon the table ; ‘‘ how then canst theu imagine that I have 

— thy secret ?’’ 

aad use no other living witness, save thrself, knew it! Because, if I have 

been culpable of usury and cxtorticn, J say that though guilty of these offences 
1 took my measures to evade conviction in the event of discovery! Hence, tis 
not for I fear inquiry! That I can baflle, however strict! But—but 








these crimes—’Sieur D’Argenson—punishable by death—what are they, if not 
the crime of and—avd——”’ j 

“Stay, friend Quinault, stay !”’ interrupted the lieutenant of police ; ‘hear 
me to the end! Supposing even that this crime were brought home to thee 
ovly, which, according to thine own showing, I do now confess it must be, 
should that transaction have transpired ; can I not cet thee free? Aye, and I 
promise to do so, and to provide for thy ultimate safety. And if thou art 
accused of other offences, committed during thy public career, cau I not like- 
wise befriend thee, and, with thy assistance, prove thee innocent? Come, 
friend Quinault, matters are not so bad as thoa didst imagine. 

“T confess it,?? observed Quinault, with a peculiar chuckle; ‘they are 
worse. Suppose I believe thee that thou wilt, when I am once in the Bastile, 
liberate me to be again a living terror to thee—for thou. fearest me somewhat 
’sieur lieutenant—what service does thou require at my hands in return for so 
signal a proof of thy protecting power? I know thee too well to imagine thou 
woul’st doa'l this for néthing—speak |’? 

D’Argenson bit his lip, but calmly replied : 

‘* Again thou wrongest me, friend Quinault. I seek no recompense. I seek 
only to serve thee.’’ 

“Thou didst not use to be ro long coming to the point, Sieur D’Argenson, 
when to gain me over to any purpose of thine, threats were needed! Charity 
maketh thee timoreus.’’ 

D’Argenson gazed in astonishment at the notary’s altered menner. Hi; 
countenance was now flushed, his eyes were bright, and seemed to stand out 
from their orbite; be sat, too, proudly erect, his head a little forward, his 
speech was firm, his voice stronger end clearer than of wont, and an unusual 
energy and earnestness cf purpose appeared visible in every gesture. . 

“(Tt is necessary,’’ said he, in reply to the old man’s question, and with 
slight trepidation, ‘‘ that thou shouldst destroy every object hkely to inculpate 
thee.” 

“ Yes,’ muttered Quinault, fumbling in his desk, and speaking with his 
bead in it; ‘*to the last gasp. Thou wouldst stand at the gibbet foot and 
chuckle as I ery ibd 

‘¢ Tamper not with me,’’ growled D’Argenson, upon whom the notary’s sar- 
casms and retorts were producing their effect. 

“ Thou threatenest me then?” exclaimed Quinault, abruptly withdrawing 
his head from the inside of his desk, and staring at his adversary with an air 
approaching to defiance. 

“©No,”? responded the other cooling down; ‘‘I merely hinted at my power, 
which I would fain exercise for thy safety.”’ 

‘Indeed |’? said the notary, ‘‘ what if I refuse ?”’ 

“ Nay, friend Etienne, but thou wilt not surely refuse! Consider the dan- 
ger! Besides, can I not es soon as thou art gone take the papers without thy 
permission ?”’ 

‘There is one small Cedy in the way,’’ retorted Quinault, with an exul- 
tation he sought not to conceal. 

‘* Tonnerve diew !’? growled PD’Argenson, writhing with anger; ‘‘ thou wilt 
force me to employ harsh means.’’ 

‘Thou dost not know where they are |”? chuckled the notary. 

‘¢ But thou wilt tell me, Etienne,’’ said the lieutenant of police persuasively, 
thou wilt give them up tome. They can do thee no good, and will do thee 
much harm.”’ 

‘And thee, too,” retorted Quinavit; ‘‘ah! ah! ah! I have thee now! 
Thou art not altegether beyond the reach of my vengeance !’’ 

‘* Vengearee, friend Etienne! And for what? I confess that the papers 
thou holdest might compromise me to a certain extent.”’ 

‘Then thou dcst real'y attach great importance to the possession or to the 
destruc ion of these papers, friena D’Argenson,”’ inquired Quinault, sinking his 
voice to a confidential whisper. 

**I do! Ido!’ replied bD’Argenson, hurriedly. 

* And if I give them up into thy hands thou wilt really and truly save me 
from this dangerous positon?”’ 

*¢On my honor I promire it, Etienne.’’ 

“What guarantee wilt thou give me?’”’ 

‘““My word ; I can give thee none other.”’ 

‘* Suppose I have them ro longer in my possession.” 

The lientenant of police turned deadly pale and trembled perceptibly, though 
he almost instantly recovered his self-pos-ession; Quinault observed the change 
and attributing it to the right cause, pursued the advantege he saw be had 
gained. 

‘*Suppose,’’ said he, ‘‘ that suspecting thee of treachery to me—me whom 
thoa hast ruined—me whom thou hast made to serve thy turn, and now seekest 
to destroy—me whom thou hast by turns caressed and discarded, flattered and 
menaced; suppose, I say, that in order to counteract thy treachery I should 
bave determived to place myself for once upon an equality with thee by sur- 
rendering those damning papers to the custody of one of thine enemies?’ 

**But—but,”’ stammered D’Argenron, “thou bast not done this? Thou 
hadst no cause to suspect my sincerity.’’ 

‘¢ And Chamilart’s letter |’? exclaimed Quinault. 

‘Some secret enemy of thine, friend Etienne, against whcm thou shouldst 
hasten to place thyself on thy guard.” 

‘Tis thou !—thou who art the secret enemy,’’ replied the notary with fear- 
ful energy; ‘‘I know it! I have received certain information that ’tis thou! 
Proofs—palpable proofs, too! Didst think I could always ba thy tool—thy 
dupe? Lam nowonce morearman! A man such as I was ’Sieur D’Argenson 
before crime had weighed cown my soul! A man such as thou wilt mi ver be, 
fer crime was born in thee! Thou hast deceived me; I will have revenge for 
thy treachery though I die for it !’’ 

*¢ What—what dost thou mean?” interrupted D’Argenson, quailing, he knew 
not why, befere the decrepid old man; “thou hast no proof that | have de- 
ceived thee.’’ 

‘+I have it here !”’ retorted the notary, striking his breast ; ‘‘ ’tis the pre- 
rentiment of years fulfilled! I know ’tis truth because I feel it! Thou arta 
liar anda cheat! Thou hast wrought my destruction, and I will be revenged ! 
Those papers are no longer in my possession! I have delivered them to one 
who will make good use of them !’”’ 

‘* Thou liest,”? hissed D’Argenson. ‘Thou sayst this to cheat me. ButI 
am not to be thus duped; I will ransack thy closets, thy chests. Ho! without 
there !|”’ 

Immediately upon hearing the signal the door was thrust open, and a party 
of eoldiers, five in number, entered. 

‘Seize your prisoner,’’ continued D’Argenson, rising from his seat and 
pointing to the notary. ‘In the name of the king I arrest him.”’ 

Whilst two of the picket advanced to apprehend Quinault, the remainder 
drew up in a line so as to bar egress by the door. However, before they could 
reach him he withdrew from his pocket a small phial that he had abstracted 
from his desk whilst eng»ged in conversation with D’Argenson, and suddenly 
carried it to his mouth. Perceiving the movement, and anticipating bis in- 
tention, the Jatter bounded to his side and dashed the vessel irom his bands; 
the next moment he was struggling in the hands of the soldiers. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!’ shrieked the lieutenant of police, with savage delight; ** thou 
wilt hang yet!’ 

‘*My heaviest curse upon thee,’? muttered Quinault, fiercely, making des- 
perate efforts to break from his captors. ‘*Tbhou wert the murderer of the 
Count de 8t. Angin, not I. ’Twas thou didst give me the poison; but thy turn 
will come; my revenge shall reach thee yet. My everlasting——” 

‘Away with him, fools! Mrt-diew! Do you intend to stand here all day? 
To the Bastile with him! I follow. Tell St. Mare to———” 

At this moment, Quinault, who had continued to struggle, suddenly fell back 
into the soldier’s arms; D’Argenson uttered a faint exclamation of horror, and 
the men themselves shuddered and turned their heads. Quinault, overcome 
by inten-e excitement, and bursting with rage, in consequeace of finding 
himself foiled in his meditated suicide, had ruptured a blood-vessel, and was 
now literally weltering in his blood. His head fell upon his breast—his legs 
bent beneath him, powerless—a gurgling noise was heard in his throat—he 
was dead. 

D’Argenson sunk into a chair, gazing at the scene in silence. 

‘* What shall we do with him, monseigneur ?”’ asked one of the men. 

The lieutenant of police started. 

** Leave him there,” answeied he; “lay him down. Return you to your 
quarters.”’ 

The guards laid the dead man full lergth upon the ground in the pool his 
own blood had formed, and, wheeling about, withdrew. As soon as they were 
gone D’Argenson arose and locked the door. 





CHAPTER XLVII —THE LIEUIFNANT OF POLICE IN AN UNPLEASANT 
PREDICAMENT. 


THRUSTING the key into his pocket, D’Argenson returned to the spot where lay 
the stiffening bedy of bis accomplice in iniquity. 

He paused, and stooping down, placed his hand on his victim’s heart, allow- 
ing it to rest there awhile: 

** Quite dead !’’ he continued, resuming his erect posture, his eyes remain- 
ing fixed upon the yale features; “ the old fox ! ho could have told him 
*twas I betrayed him to Chamillart? That letter contained no evidence to 
warrant his conviction! Fool that I was not to rid myself of him earlier ! 
And yet, no! earlier would pot have served my turn! besides I should not 
have succeeded any better than to-dsy. And row where sba!l I look for those 
papers? Iknow not. Yet have them I must !” 

Coming to a pause, he went to the door, listened at it for an instant or two, 
and crossing over to the nctary’s table, cast a cursory glance at the various 
ceeds and documents that lay scattered upon it; he next raised the lid of his 
desk, and after a momentary hesitation, began examiniog its contents, but 
suddenly desisting frem an apparently unsatisfactory search, looked about, 
musingly, at the Jatelied boxes on the shelves, and inquisitively into sundry 
equare apertures in a capacious book-case that occupied nearly the whole one 
s.de of the office; his eyes thin rested vpon the large closet imbedded in the 
Wainscot, in which Jacques was s.iil concealed; he went up to it, and tried to 
open it, but it appeared locked, for the spy bad pulled the docr close to, and 
held it firmly, there being ample room for him to stand upright within, as 
also sufficient space for his tody between the doors and the rows of pigeon- 
holes at the back; D’Argenson’s eyes glistened; he hesitated, cast a hasty 
glance at the corpse, end again advanced to where it lay. 

Then stooping down, he commenced an inspection of the rotary’s morning 
gown. 

From one pocket he took out a dry, bard crust of bread, a few pieces of 
paper crumpled up, a pocket-comb, and a small piece of twine; from the 
other more paper, an old, soiled handkerchief, a snuff-box and a bunch of 
keys; D’Argenson replaced the other articles, and arose. 

“* Sbould it indeed be as he said,” muttered he ; “should he really have en- 
trusted them to any one—I am lost! But he cannot have done this. He 
would not have endangered bis own neck for the ‘sake of perilling mine! Be- 





sides, he had no friend save me, and only to a friend could he have confided # 


t so dap mas |’? ‘ , 
eanwhiie, he made his way back to the closet, and was in the act of se- 
lecting from the bunch of keys one likely for his purpose, when the doors were 
suddenly flung open, and to his consternation the spy stood before him. 

As soon as the first moment of astonishment was passed D’Argenson carried 
his hand to his sword, but Jacques was too quick for him, and bounding to bis 
side wrenched the weapon from his grasp, after assisting him to draw it, and 
threw it to the other side of the apartment, firmly grasping its owner by the 
arm. 

‘* We are even for once, monseigneur,” said he; “‘ but the meeting is unex- 

cted.”? 

D’Argenson almost instantly recovered his habitual self-possession, at once 
divining what had passed between the spy and the notary, the menace of the 
latter furnishing him with the clue, without « tempting to release himself, he 
answered: 

‘¢ Dissimulation were useless! Thou hast heard all! On what terms can I 
purchase thy secrecy ?”’ 

‘<7 4is not to be bought, monseigneur,”’ retorted Jacques; ‘‘ besides, I make 
no terms with thee !”’ 

“ and what wantest thou of me, ’Sieur Jacques ?”’ inquired the lieutenant of 

lice. 
, ‘‘In the first place, monseigneur. thou hast locked yonder door, and taken 
possession of the key; I shall thank thee to give it up !"’ 

Having no longer a reason for keeping the key—though the case would have 
been far different had he been outside and Jacques in—D’Argenson, somewhat 
reluctantly, for he did not relish the spy’s peremptory manner, withdrew it 
from his pocket and handed it over. 

‘Sit down now and write,” resumed Jacques, forcing D’Argenson intv one of 
the chairs that stood close to the table. 

‘Write! Write what ?’? exclaimed the latter, snatching up a pen. 

‘¢ Anorder to Monsieur de St. Marc,”? answered the spy, in a choking voice, 
to set at liberty one Jacques Morin.”’ 

Tbe countenance of the lieutenant of police suddenly fell, assuming a 
darker expression, peculiar to him when under the influence of an intense 
emotion. 

‘« Jacques Morin !’”’ said he, in a faltering tone; ‘‘ what—what is he to thee, 
that thou seekest to set him at liberty !’’ 

“‘ Write, monseigneur |’? responded Jacques, briefly. 

‘* Tonnerre dieu !’’ retorted the other, looking at the spy with an air of defi- 
ance; ‘‘thou canst not make me write !’’ 

** Monse‘gneur,’”’ retorted the latter with appareat calmness, though in 
reality he was strongly excited, ‘‘ do not trifle with me!”’ 

‘1 do not fear thee, ’Sieur Jacques,’’ said he; ‘‘nor am I to be bullied into 
compliance with thy strange request! What interest hast thou in the release 
of this man, I ask ?’’ 

‘What do you mean, monseigneur ?’’ asked the spy, faltering, and turning 
suddenly pale. 

‘Why, suppose he were dead !’’ observed the other. 

Jacques shuddered, but instantly recovering himself, said in a husky voice: 

**Do not tamper with me, monse‘gneur! Thateld man is my father !”’ 

“Thy fatber, ’Sieur Jacques! Well, he was alive three days ago! Still he 
may have died since then !’’ 

‘Listen now to me, monzeigneur,’’ exclaimed Jacques, interrupting him; 
*T have thee entirely at my mercy, but will show thee none! ’Iwas thou 
didst instigate Quinanlt to murder the Count de St. Angin, for he has told me 
everything, and given to me all the papers that relate to that deed of blood, 
together with thy letters! Nay, more! Urged by conscience to confess his 
crimes, he has written a full disclosure of the transactions and appended his 
name thereto! This also have I!” 

D’Argeoson started, muttering to himself, but Jacques affecting not to per- 
ceive his trepidation, continued: 

“Thold, too, the deeds that the count had about him on the night of the 
murder! All these did Quinault give me, scarcely an hour ago! Now refuse 
my demand, and with my own hands will ldrug thee toa place where thou 
shalt remain without possibility of escape, until 1 have had time to lay the 
whole affair before his majesty! I despiee uhee too much to give thee my 
friendship, and thou fearest me too much to give me other than thy hate! My 
father’s release, monseigneur, or] drag thee hence, bound hand and foot; 
within five minutes I can summon men to my assistance who owe thee no 
friendship !”” 

The lieutenant of police took a slip of paper and a pen, and wrote the order 
for the old man’s release. 

‘¢ There |’? said he, pushing it over to Jacques. 

** Good |’’ ejaculated the latter. 

*« Anything else ?”’ asked D’Argenson sneeringly. 

‘* Yes, monseigneur,’’ retorted the spy, after ascertaining that the docu- 
ment was in due form; ‘ thou must give me another, in favor of the Baron de 
St. Auney.”’ 

‘The baron is a prisoner of state !’’ observed D’ Argenson; ‘‘ no order of mine, 
unless countersigned by his majesty, can set him free.’’ 

‘* Write it,”’? answered Jacques, ‘‘ leave the rest to me.”’ 

D’Argenson at once complied; the spy was even surprised at his alacrity. 

* Anything else?” exclaimed the former, with peculiar emphasis, handing 
him the paper. 

‘* Thou hast in thy possession,’’ resumed Jecques, assuring himself that the 
mandate he had just received was also in rule, *‘ certain papers belonging to 
the barcn, give them to me.’’ 

‘Papers! what papers?’ ejaculated D’Argenson, endeavoring to conceal 
his trepidation by feigning surprise. ~- 

** Papers of which thou didst take unlawful possession,’”’ resumed the spy; 
‘thou knowest !’’ 

**T do not,’’ was the reply. 

** Tis false, monseigneur! Thou didst take them from the baron on the 
night he went with thee to the Bastile.”’ 

The lieutenant of police was dismayed. 

** Dost thou mean Quinault’s receipt for the sixty-five thousand crowns?’’ 
asked he, greatly embarrassed. 

‘*T do, monseigneur, As also the bonds upon which Quinault sued him in 
thy name.”’ 

a -_— a forgery !’’ muttered D’Argenson, asserting what he felt to be an ua- 
uth. 

‘* Tis no forgery,”? retorted Jacques; “thou knowest that the Count de St. 
Angin lives !’’ 

‘* Dost think I keep such documents about my person, Sieur Jacques ?”” 

** Yes, monseigneur !”’ 

D’Argenson attempted a laugh, as if in contempt of the spy’s belief, but it 
was easy to perceive that it was forced. 

‘Tf this were the case, my friend,’’ said he, ‘I should at least have con- 
cealed the fact.’ 

‘* Thou shouldst have kept thy secret from the notary,’”’ rejoined Jacques. 

** Confusion |”? muttered the lieutenant of police; ‘‘ but never mind.” 

Still he hesitated. 

‘ Come, monseigneur,’’ exclaimed Jacques, impatiently. 

With exceeding ill grace, D’Argenson dipped into the large pocket of his coat 
and thence withdrew a bundle of papers, which he handed to the spy, who ex- 
amined them eeparately, and having ascertained that all those he had demanded 
were there, thrust them into his vest. 

‘* And now for my father !’’ ejaculated he, with emotion, ‘‘ whom thou hast 
consigned to a living death for five and twenty years. A child’s curse is upon 
thee for his parent’s wrongs.’’ 

‘Thou art going hence to the Bastile, then?’”? inquired D’Argenson, hastily. 
tees >” replied Jacques; ‘‘no hands but mine shall remove my father’s 

mas 

D’Argenson could not control the secret pleasure he experienced on hearing 
this, for only a few days previously he had cancelled the safe conduct Jacqui s 
still possessed, having no longer occasion for his services, or rather no more 
opportunities of employing him on errands thither, and of this circumstance 
he concluded Jacques was ignorant, as he indeed was. 

‘*T will accompany thee,’’ said he in answer to the spy, and with a degree of 
animation that the latter failed not to remark, though it was scarcely percep- 
tible, being in fact less apparent in the manner of the speaker than in the pe- 
culiar expression of his eye. 

‘** To trap me as thou didst the baron,” cried Jacques, much to the surprise 
of the former; *‘no, monseignear, I go thither alone. Before I quit thee, how- 
ever, I have one last request to make.”’ 

‘* What is it, "Sieur Jacques ?’’ demanded the mortified lieutenant of police; 
* Tonnerre dieu! There are bounds to everything.” 

** Not to thy wickedness,” retorted the spy; ‘‘ but to the point. Thou must 
—_ me a safe-conduct from the Bastile, and date it this day, nay, this very 

10ur 

**But thou hast one already,” replied the lieutenant of police, now com- 
pletely at fault, for this was au unexpected stroke, and entirely overthrew his 
recently formed scheme. 

“*T have,’ returned Jacques, “‘ but ’tia long since I made use of it. Since 
then thou and I have become enemies, and 1 am not inclined to place myeelf in 
thy power for lack of due precaution. Write, monseignear.” 

Although compelled to accede to this demand likewise, D’Argenson did not 
entirely lose courage. He calculated that nearly an hour must elapse before 
Jacques could accomplish the deliverance of his ‘ather, on account of the for- 
malities to be gone through, and the time it would take him to reach the 
chateau. Expecting to quit the notary’s with him, he purposed to allow him 
time to get to the Bastile, but to follow him closely thither, and trap him be- 
fore he could possibly effect his retreat with the old man, but he reckoned 
without his host. 

Jacques took the safe-conduct, bowing as he received it; and turning on his 
heel made for the door; ihe lieutenant of police arose also for ths purpose of 
following him out, first picking up his sword which lay in a far angle of the 
apartment; taking advantage of this movement, Jacques quickly unlocked the 
door and thrust the key into the keyhole outside. 

** Thou must consider thyself a prisoner here,’’ said he as D’Argenson came 
up, ‘‘ until I release thee! Within two hours hence thou shalt be agaio at 


liberty.”’ 
(70 be continued.) 








Staten Island.—The Quarantine burners of Staten Island have started a 
new paper, called the Sepoy, in which they uphold the late arsons, hammer 
away at the Health Officer, and abuse the Commissioners of Emigration as “ the 
most corrupt body of the State.’’ It is asserted at Tompkiusville that unless 
the Legislature removes the Quarantine, the hospitals will be burned down 
again on or about the 2d of April. 
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The Monarch of the Monthlies! 
FOR MARCH, 1859. 


CONTENTS OF NO 3, VOL. IV., OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 26c., or $3 per annata. 
Literary. 


Ethel Clare. A Romance of a Railway Car. 
Paul Sheffield. Five engravings. 

A Buck jumper. 

Thirty Millions. By Stylus. 

A Romance in Rea! Life. 

Sketches in Corfu. Two engravings. 

All That Glitters is Not Gold. 

Jonithan Swift. Two engravings. 

A Woman’s Characteristics. 

Social Life of Ecgland before the Civil War. 

A Night with my Love in the Water. Dy Felix Falconer. 
Two engravings. 
Helmets and Horse tails. 

Oor Early Discoverers. 
ings. 

Three Masters. 

The Far-Yielijing Animals, 

The Two Berthas. 

The Poet’s Christmas Musing. By Sheldon Chadwick. 

Behind the Scenes in Paris. A tale of the Clubs and the 
Secret Police. 

Notes on Ornamental Flower Culture. 

High Force on the Tees. Engraving. 

Dreaming on Graves. By Mra. Abdy. 

Myra, the Gipsy Prophetess. 

The Good Old Times. 

A Passage in the Life of Boucher. 

A Chapter of Wit, Anecdote and Humor. 

Miscellaneous. 

Comic Page—Private Theatricals. 


By Stephen 


Three engravings. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. Eight engrav- 


Four engravings. 


Six engravings. 
List of Engravings. 

Ethel Clare—Three Dollars to New York, Waiting with 
the Carriage, Deathbed of Mrs. Clare, Mr. Jonesby, Ethel 
Clare’s Marriage. 

Thirty Millions—The Refusal, the Pirate and the Million- 
aire, the Pirate Schooner Chased by the French Frigite. 

Corfu—View of the Town and Citadel, Costumes in Cor‘u. 

Jonathan Swift—Swift’s Cottage, Ruins of the Cistercian 
Abbey. 

A Night with my Love in the Water—Threatened by the 
Waves, Felix places Lilian out of Danger. 

Sir Walter Raleigh—Portrait, Town House, Market Cross, 
Room in Palace, Old Church, &., Enfield. 

“~ ae Animals—Ermine, Marten, Russian Squirrel, 

erret. 

High Force on the Te«s. 

Comic Page. 


Gazette of Fashion. 


What to Buy, and Where to Buy it; Review of Fashions, 
Styles for the Month, Description of Fashions, Descrip- 
tion of Medallion Velvet Carpet, Description of Colored 
Plate, Notice, Description of Needlework, Calling upon a 
Bride, Padmavati—A Story of the Coromandel! Coast, A 
Ghoet Story, Assagy-throwing. 


Illustrations to the Gazette, 


Colored Fashion Plate, Three Bonnets, Child’s Dress, Mag- 
nificent Medallion Velvet Carpet, Robe Imperiale, Bonnet, 
Head-dress and Slipper, Robe Medicis, Two Bonnets, 
Lidy’s Hood a la Zingara, Embroidered Collar and Cuff, 
A Noveliy in Embroidered Shirt Trimming. 

“ach number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nee rly 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and a superb colcred Plate, 
alone worth more than the price of the Mayuz:re, 

DONS BPO, sessiccieseescessesocanscvqeee OO 

SOOM E FOR cccccscccsccccccsesccessooce 8 

ORI Fens 0466006000 anddnenseeeseeeces 

8 copies 1 year... sscccesescecs teeeeeeteens - 6 
and $2 fur each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 
sent to tLe person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
lyear,ior310. | 

The postage of this Magazine is three certs, and muct 
be paid three months in advance at the offiee whers tre 
Magazine is received. 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
BO:TON. 
Lives or DovGias Jnrrotp, —$1 00. 
ARAGO’S BrocraPars—Pyvols.—$2 00, 
FCowRING OF THE Waite Horsr—$1 00. 
Lorp Dorrertin’s Yacut Voyace—$1 00. 
THORNDALE—$1 25. 
Lire oF Sir Pomp Sipney—gl 00. 
Ernest CarRRoLtt—88c. 
Cneistuas Hours—50c. 
Fanny Kemsie’s Porms—$1 00. 
Wiiu Winxie’s Nursery Soncs—T75c- 
LONGfELLOW’s Mites Sranpisu—75c. 
Journry Dus Norta—$1 00. 
Tue Ace, ny “ Festus” Pamry—75e. 
Lire or Grorce Sternrznson—$l 25. 
Dove.as Jerroip'’s Wit—T5c. 
Barrou’s Cuurcu Anp CoNGREGATION—$1 00, 
TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF SHELLEY an» Brrox—~T5e. 

tun Away To S—EA—by Mayne Reit—75c. 
Wirt Lirs—$1 25. 
RovERtson’s SerMoNS—Ist series—$1 00. hs 
SOBERTSON’S SERMONS—2d series—$1 00. 
ROBERTSON’s SERMONS—3d series—$1 00. 
Ronertson’s LECTURES AND ADPRESSES—$1 O60. 


A Any work published by T. & F. will be sent by mail 
free of postage on receipt of price. 


TBBONS ALL THE RAGE !—RIBBONS, 
Ladies, are now your only wear. Ribbons 
are ull the fashion in Paris. The Empress Eugenie, pleiged 
to encourage the manufacturers ef this delicate article of 
trade, trims with nothing else. At a late audience at the 
Tuileries, when upwards of seventy American Jadies and 
gentlemen were introduced to Louis Napoleon and his fair 
Queen, the robe of the kmpress was fairly covered with rib- 
bons. Hence the French Court and the English Court are 
literally ribbon mad in their trimming styles, and in this 
country all the “‘ upper tendom”’ is arrayed in a profusion 
of the same beautiful material. M. H. Liechtenstein, No. 
387 Broadway, is well supp'ied with all the mbbons thus. 
made de rigueur in fashionable circles. His active agents 
in France and Engiand have bought up all the most re- 
cherché assortments, and he retails them out to his eusto- 
mers at prices no higher than ribbons of indifferent taste 
command elsewhere. For elegant ribbons go to 
169 LIVHTENSTEIN. 





JUST OUT! 
THE BEST COMIC PAPER ! 
Six Cents Montaty, on 75 Cents Pak YEAR. 


RANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN! 
For March—No. 3, 
Contains nearly 100 Rogravings every month, is the same 
sige as fRANK Lesus's ILLveTRaTED NewesPaPer, and filed 
with Side-Splitting Stories, Droll Anecdotes, Political Squibs, 
Jokes of every ‘escription, Burlesque Romances, Conun- 
druros, Charades, and everything to make everybody roar 
with laughter. 
This is confessedly the 
GREATEST FUNNY PAPER EVER ISSUED! 
Published the first of every month. 
FRANK LE3LIE, 13 Frankiort street, N. Y. 


RITISH COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LoNDON AND AMERICA. 
Capital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000. 
This Company has been in successful operation for thirty- 
eight years, and has paid to the families of parties insured 
$4,500,000. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlartic. 
Half premium may remain on loan. 


Losses promptly paid. 
Application may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
000 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856 ; OCT. 28, 1856; DES. 8, 1857; 
JAN. 12, 1858; NOV. 16, 1853. 





These tables are now well known to be the best in the 
world, 

For rale only at the manufactory, 51 and 53 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN’S, 7% and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 000 





J. HUNT, 430 BROADWAY. 


ENTLEMEN’S FINE DRESS FRENCH 
CALF-SKIN BOOTS, 
Ready made, or made to order, for 
FOUR DOLLARS. 
PATENT LEATHER BOOTS, 
With Elastic Shanks, 
SIX DOLLARS. 
Shoes, Gaiters, &c , equally low. 
Call and satisfy yourself. J. A 
000 430 Broadway, near Howard street. 





ESTER’S SEWING MACHINES 
CAN NOW BE OBTAINED AT 
NO. 483 BROADWAY. 

They are highly approved by families using them, and 
are preferred by tauiors and others engaged in heavy 
work. 

With all the most recent improvements the SIXTY-FIVE 
DOLLAR MACHINES give entire satisfaction. 


Parties interested are invited to callandexamine. 000 





INSURANCE CoO. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. 
OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

CASH CAPITAL PAID IN, 


$500,000. 


ASSETS OVER 1,000,000. 
OFFICE IN NE YORK, 
No. 74 Wall Street. 
ARTHUR G. COFFIN, President. 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. 
REFERENCES (BY AUTHORITY) IN NEW YORK 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
MOSES TAYLOR & CO., 
PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 
TIFFANY & CO. 
Sa Losses of this agency paid in New York. 
163-1720 JAMES 8. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. 








OOR MATS, and Foot Scrapers of Every 
Description at the Lowest Prices, 
369-172 At BERRIAN’S, €¢01 Broadway. 





- ADIES’ SKATES, Gentlemen’s Skates, Girls’ 
Skates, Boys’ Skates, of all kinds, at the 
lowest prices, from 7U cents to $12 per pair. 
At BERRIAN’S, 691 Broadway. 





ENTRAL PARK SKATES! Over 100 Styles 
) of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Skates, at 70 
ceuts to $12 per pair. 
At BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 











KATES! SKATES! English, German and 
K) American Skates, of Every Description, from 
70 cents to $12 per pair. 
At BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 








Bone SLEDS and Sleighs of all Kinds, Over 
59 Kinds, 69 cents to $20 each. 


169-172 At BER&1AN’S, 601 Broadway. 





sees & SHERWOOD’S 
PATENT 


TOURNURE CORSETS. 





This article combines, in one garment, a CORSET OF SU- 
PERIOR SHAPE AND FINISH, and a BUSTLE OF PER.- 
FECT MODEL, insuring free and healthful action to the 
lungs, and comfortable support to the spine. It has been 
pronounced by all who have seen it (among whom are 
several eminent members of the Medical Faculty), to be the 
only Corset without an objection, either artistic or physio- 
logical. No lady can well do without it. 

D. & 8. still manufacture their well-known 

EXPANSION SKIRT, 
also the celebrated 
MATINE® SKIRT, 
which for COMFORT and ELEGANCE is unsurpassed, to- 
gether with over seventy other different styles, all of which 
are for sale at all the principal stores in the United States 
and Canacas. 
All articles of their manufacture 


on = STAMPED WITH THEIR TRADE MARK. 
69-172 





OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT.—-Dancerovs 
, SALves.—Beware of mineral ointments. 
Tuey drive external disease into the system. This unguent 
is entirely vegetable. It expels the exciting cause of in- 
flammation and suppuration. Under the cicatrice it leaves 
bebind, there lurks no covert poison. Sold at the mannfac- 
tories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 strand 
London; and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 62% cents and 
$l per pot. g 








CURE FOR CONSUMPTION! 


R. CHURCHILL’S DISCOVERY !—W1x- 
CHESTER’S GENUINE PREPARATION OF DR. 
J. F. Citurcatiy’s Compounp oF THE 
HY POPHOS P iTrTEes 
OF LIME, SODA AND POTASH. 
As discovered and prescribed by Dr. Cuurcutt, of Paris. 





FOR CONSUMPTION, 

The great Chemico-Medical Discover 
Dr. J. ¥. Churchill, of Paris, first mate 
the French Academy of Medicine abou 
marks a new and important Era in the, 
Science. 

The invariable efficacy of the Hypophospnites, in incip- 
ient and advanced stages of pulmonary disease, is such 
that Consumption, as Dr. Churchill says, ‘‘ instead of occu- 
pying the first place in the causes of mortality, will, like 
small-pox at the present day, form a comparatively insig- 
nificant item.’? They have not only a remedial but a pre- 
servative power, and by RESTORING THE DEFICIZNT CHEMICAL 
ELEMENTS OF THE BLOOD, increase the principle which con- 
stitutes nervous or vital force, invigorates the nutritive 
functions, and thus not only cures, but also Prevents the 
development of this hitherto most fatal Scourge of the hu- 
man race. 

In all Nervous or Scrofulous Complaints, Debility, Loss 
of Vital Power, Dyspepsia, Indigestion and Female Weak- 
ness, it is a sovereign and invaluable remedy. 

You who are suffering, or predisposed t a fatal diseace, 
remember that, while you are delaying, the ma'ady is mak- 
ing SILENT and RaPiD progress, rendering cure more difi- 
cult, death more certain. This remedy offers you an 
almost sure relief, and, uf USED IN TIMED, a restoration to 
health. 

To remove all doubts in regard to the chemical purity of 
my preparation of HrrorsosPuirTEs, I beg the attentioa of 
the public and the profession to the folowing 


Testm™mony oF Dr. CHILTON : 

‘‘Thave carefully analysed samples of tiie Hypop'iosphites 
of Lime, Soda and Potash from which Mr. J. Wirchester 
manufactures Dr. CauRCHILL’s ComPOUND SOLUTION OF THE 
Hypopnosrnites, and find them to be properly mae and 
chemically pure. Having had many opportunities of tes- 
ting the uniform purity of the articles which he uses in 
compounding this new Kemepy For Consumption, ant hay- 
ing a personal knowledge of his honesty and integrity, I 
feel that I can assure the Profession and the public that 
this preparation ot the Hypophosphites ean be reled on. 

‘James R, Cumtron, M. D., Chemist. 

“New York, Feb. 8, 1859.”’ 

And now, to further caution the public against impure 
and unreliable preparations claiming to be founded on Dr. 
Churchill’s discovery, I quote an extract from a letter pub 
lished by him, dated the 24th of April, 1858 : 


Testmony OF Dr. CHURCHILL. 

“To be used with effect, the Hypophosphites must be 
perfectly pure: otherwise they may, in some cases, appear 
altogether inert, or even injurious. In five cases out of six 
the Salts usually sold as pure in Paris, under the name of 
HyporuospsirTes, are totally unfit for medical uce.”’ 

Price $2; three bottles for $5, ready for use, with ample 
directions. Single bottles in CONCENTRATED SOLUTION, sent 
by mail when especially desired. 

Each bottle of ‘‘ WincuesTger’s GENUINE PREPARATION OF 
Tar HypopnosrnitTes” has a fac simile. Be sure to purchase 
and use no no other, if you would not be injured b7 impure 
preparations, whic’: are sold as Dr. Churchill’s. The trade 
supplied on lowest terms for cash. Dr. Churchill’s Work 
on Coneuruption will soon be published by the undersigned. 
Write for Circu’ars and examine this Great Discovery. Sold 
wholesale and retail, at the Sole General Depot in the Uni- 
ted States, by 


the celebrated 
town by him to 
Wo years ago, 
‘aleof Medical 


J. WINCHESTER, 
American and Foreign Agency, No. 49 John-st., N. Y. 





WHAT A HAUL! 

Wee a devoted disciple of Isaac Walton 

makes a successful haul in the piscatory line, 
straightway in the sporting world there is a great time 
about it. It is printed, it is talked about, and other enthu- 
siastic sportsmen are stimulated to do likewise. But when 
one makes a haul in another way, such for instance as draw- 
ing a grand prize in the lottery, there is nothing like the 
same amount of excitement. Now facts are facts, and they 
must be made known, and we chronicle the following fact 
out of justice to those concerned A haul ‘‘ as wasahaul’”’ 
was made a few days since in Phi'adelphia by a gentleman 
who drew the comfortable prize of $30,000 on a whole 
ticket. Think of that, ye who doubt, and send to WOOD, 
EDDY & CO., at Wilmington, Del., or Augusta, Ca., $10, 
$5 or $2 50 for tickets or shares in their favorite lotteries, 
and will be in our power again to notice, “ still another 
great haul.’’ 





md SONGS AND EXERCISES For 30 
Cents. The 100th Edition of the 


GOLDEN WREATH, en'arged by the addition of a large 
number of New Songs and Sacred Pieces. Jastissued. Price 


30 cents. 
169 Published by OLIVER DISSON & CO., Boston. 





HE LIVING AGE, 

Having largely increased in circulation the past 
year, the Publishers are enabled to append the new and 
attractive feature of a series of 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC PORTRAITS, 
engraved on steel, each of wh'ch will be accompanied by a 
BioGRaPHICAL MEMOIR, 
thus furnishing to its readers not only the crEaM OF THE 
BEST PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE WORLD, but also a 

complete 
ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHICAL Dictionary, 

The number for the present week contains the Portrait 
of De Quiocey, which will be followed by those of Hugh 
Milter, Prof. Wilson, Charles Lamb, Oberlin, Humboldt, &>. 

Terms—Single numbers, 13 cents; yearly subscriptions, 
$6—prepaid to any address. Subscriptions for a lesa period, 
4 — Special terms to Clergymen, Teachers and 

tubs. 
DELISSER & PROCTER, No. 508 Broadway, 

168 Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTK anp GYMNA- 
SIUM, Yorrers, New Yorx. 
REV. GEORGE COOKE —_ 
M. N. WISEWFLL, * } Principals. 
Two Sessions in the year, commencing November lst and 
April lst. 


ono 


Terms, $300 per annum 
DiscrpLins MiITARY.. 


een SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understwod when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every teilor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvaluable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulers about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 


for it by letter or personally. 
1 oo LM SINGER & ¢o., 458 Broadway, New York. 








A NEW CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE 
Tus Great Granp DIScovery. 


R. ° 
Rea: 3.) 
ADWAY’S GULATING  PILLS.— 
Dr. Rapway & Co. have recently discovered 
a method for extracting from roots, herbs, plants and gums, 
a nutrit@us extract of such wonderful nourishing 
which they have combined with Rapway’s REGULATING 
Pitts—that six of these Pil s will supply the blood with the 
same amount of nutrition as one ounce cf ordinary : 
so that, while the system is undergoing a thorough phy- 
oane and regulating process, it daily becomes strength- 
ened. 

Persons afflicted with Liver Compla nt, Dys: Heart 
Diseases, Fullness of Blood, and all females who are sub- 
ject to Irregularities, Hysteria, &c., are particularly recom- 
mended to use these Pills. They are pleasant to take— 
elegantly CoaTED wiTtH GuM—free from taste, and will not 
gripe, sicken or weaken the system, or leave the bowels 
costive. Mothers nursing should likewise take one or two 
of these Pills once or twice per week. Thep will not only 
keep your system healthy and regular, but will protect 
your infant against Cramp and Pains in the stomach, and 
insure not only a healthy child, but will invest every child 
thus suckled with a sweet disposition. 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS 


regulate each and every organ of the system, and correct 
all derangements of the Liver, Bowels, Stomach, Heartand 


Kidneys. 
THEY CURE 

COSTIVENESS, INDIGESTION, 
HEART. BURN, DYSPEPSIA, 
BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPALiON, 
DROPSY, HEADACHE, 
PALPITATION oF Taz CONGESTION, 

&c., &., &e. 


They are entirely vegetable and harmless; an infant at 
the breast can take them with safety, and persons who are 
subject to Fits of Apoplexy, Epileptic,-Heart Diseases, &c., 
should always keep a box on hand. 

Price 25 CEnTs. 

Ask for Rapway’s ReGunators, OR REGULATING PiLks, 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. Rapway & Co.’s office, 
162 Fulton street, New York. Mrs, Hayes, 175 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. 





Bx THE STARS AND STRIPES, the 
NEW STORY PAPER, only Four Cents. 





END Four Cents in Stamps, and get a es A 
the new Story Paper, the STARS D 
SrRIPES. Published by FRaNK LESLIE 


ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
\ wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which cannet be excel'ed 
in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
an of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade by 
128-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip. 


4 ten 
race 








UY THE STAKS AND STRIPES, the New 
Srory Paprsr, only Four Cents. 





HE LATEST DRAWINGS OF THE LE- 
GALIZED LOTTERIES, as reported to 
WwooD, EDDY & ©CO., 
MANAGERS OF THE 
DELAWARE, GEORGIA, KENTUCKY AND MISSOURI 
STATE LOITERIES. 
Official Drawings, by Telegraph, 
DELAWARE LOTTERIES. 

The subscribers, Commissioners appointed by the Gover- 
nor of the State of Delaware to superintend the drawing 
ofa lottery authorized by the Legislature, having attended 
the drawings of the lotiery for the benefit of the State of 
Deluware, do hereby ceriify that the following are the 
tumbers which were drawn from the wheel, viz: 

Extxa Cass, No. 129, Fenavary 14, 1859. 
59, 56, 2, 14, 33, 36, 73, 9, 61, 22, 41, 70, 68, 74, 
Ciass No. 130, Fenruary 14, 1859. 
76, 17, 4, 24, 61, 48, 52, 46, €1, 26, 78, 57, 47. 
Extra Crass, No, 151, Fenrcary 15, 1859. 
25, 69, 70, 40, 24, 48, 52, 39, 77, €0, 49, 65, 69, 28, 
Crass No. 13’, Frervary 15, 1859. 
19, 43, 25, 23, 29, 4, 10, 75, 26, 57, 63, 51, 
Exrra Crass, No. 153, Feorvary 16, 1859. 
42, 44, 68, 73, 85, 22, 43, 52, 16, 33, 66, 39. 
Crass No, 134, Frsrvany 16, 169, 
87, 78, 47, 67, 82, 50, 39, 64, 34, 8, 5, 45, 12, 
Extra Crass, No. 135, Frurvary 17, 1869. 
15, 47, 9, 43, @, 67, 35, 10, 63, 14, 62, 49, 42, 
Crass No. 126, Fepruary 17, 1859. 
6, 2, 19, 9, 11, 17,43, 38, 20, 27, 4. 
Fxrra Crass, No. 137, Fuprvary 18, 1859. 
49, 32, 56, 46, 61, 71, S8, 19, .6, 51, 7, 59, 33, 20 
Crass No, 138, Fesrvary 18, 1859. 
62, 68, 46, 50, 6, 15, 56, 7, 24, 73, 13, 34, 22. 

And that the sald numbers were drawn in the order in 
which they stand above. 

Witness our hands at Wilmington, Del. 

GEORGE GORDON, 


ALEX. PORTER, Commissioners 
JOS. SEAL, 





GEORGIA LOTTERIES. 

The subscribers, Commissi 8 appointed to euperintend 
the drawings of the Sparta Academy Lottery, do hereby cer- 
tify that the following are the numbers which were drawn 
from the wheel, viz: 

Crass No. 127, Femrvary 14, 1859, 

22, 61, 25, 8, 43, 47, 32, 76, 55, 29, 21, 73, 17, 13. 
Crass No. 128, Extra, Fesrvary 14, 1859, 
46, 25, 61, 63, 15, 26, 50, 1, 47, 9, 11. 
Crass No, 120, Faanvary 15, 1859. 

72, (9, 36, 8, 1, 62, 42, 22, 65, 21, 19, 2 
Crass No. 130, Exrra, Fearvary 15, 1859. 
45, 56, 23, 6, 38, 32, 3, 69, 26, 15, 19, 7, 34. 
Crass No. 131, Fesrvary 16, 1859. 

28, 65, 6, 41, 81, 73, 71, 68, 26, 32, 11, 22, 74, 
Crass No. 1.2, Extra, Fesrvary 16, 1859. 
G7, 65, 75, 22, 57, 20, Gl, 47, +6, 7, 84, 3. 
Ciass No. 133, Fenrvary 17, 1859. 

30, 58, 15, 12, 2, 64, 13, 34, 14, 26, 1, 5, 
Ciass No. 134, Fxrra, Fenrvary 17, 1859. 
20, 21, 59, 69, 16, 12, 32, 56, 23, 68, 63, 73, 16. 
Crass No. 135, Fesrvary 18, 1859. 

23, 48, 3, 49, 15, 66, 68, 67, SR, 33, 28, 85. 
Crass No. 136, Exgra, Fesrvari\8, 1859. 
G5, 49, 62, 66, 69, 42, 19, 22, 35, DN, 27, 33, 

Ani that the said numbers were drawn in the order in 
which they stand above. 

Witness our hands, at Augusta, Ga. 

F. C. BARBER, 
_L. P. DUGAS, 


WOOD, EDDY & C0., {Sr antes Gon ware, 





} Commissioners. 








[Fen 26, 1859 
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TOO MUCH! 




















Party (who hates bad music)—“ Wha-a-t!! The man with the bagpipes!!! Stop a bit! !"——(The rest is too terrible.) 











CHEAPEST ARTICLE 
FOR THE HAIR, 
PHALON & SON’S 
COCOINE. 
Prepared from highly purified 
COCOANUT OIL. 


This tion possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties Rr preserving and moe tw J the hair, 


and also restoring itsnatura! luxuriant and glossy 
One application, however harsb the hair may 
be, renders it soft and glossy. Also 


MAGIC HAIR DYF. 
PAPHIAN LOTION, 
CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORATOR. 


PHALON & SON, 
Perfumers and Distillers, 
Nos. 197, 497 and 517 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. Large Bottles, 50 cents; smali size, 25 
— 
a] 


quire for Pbalon & Son’s COCOINE. 
Beware of counterfeits. 











-——— ———— — 


A FACT INTERESTING TO THE MILLION. 


WE QUOTE OUR 
QSEBUDS AT FIFTY CTS. PER GROSS. 
: omy cheap, and Feathers in abun- 
‘AMES TUCKER'S, - 


861 Broadway, next door to TaN Saloon. 





paar 
: PHOTOGRAPH 
GALLERIES. 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
685 anp 687 Broapway. 0000 








UR MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 
Each number contains sixteen pages full size 
folio music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 
piano-forte, dances, &. Every species of music, for every 
de of performer. The best and cheapest work of ite kind 
nthe world. Send 10 cts. foranumber. Subscription price 
five dollars yearly. C. B. SEYMOUR & Co., Publishers, 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 000c 





TWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM SEW- 

ING MACHINE is the best in the market 

for family use, it being the most simple in construction and 

reliable in operation. It runs without noise, ia not liable 

to get out of order, and any person with ordinary skill can 
use it. Send for a circular. 

ATWATER SEWING MACHINE ©O., 
159-71 No. 403 Broadway. 


a 





Premature Loss of the Hair, 
Which is 60 common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented 
by the use of 
BURNETT'S © COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out in handsful, and has never failed to arrest 
its deeay, and to promote a heathy and vigorous growth. 
It is, at the same time, unrivalled as a dressing for the 
hair. A single application will render it soft and glossy for 
several days. Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston. For sale by dealers generally at 60 cents per half 
pint bottle. 168-171 





EORGE B. SLOAT & CO’S 
Exurptic Lock Srirc# 





AND 
IMPROVED SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. 
SEND FoR aN ILLUSTRaTYD CrrcoLaR!!!!! 

Cc. W. THOMAS & OO., 
000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
— 
AND 
GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOoopDs 
The largest variety in the country 
UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 


159-840 Below Bleecker street. 


ASTOR HOUSE. 

HE patrons of this House are soapestieiiy 

-requested to give notice of their intended 
arrival, that their rooms may be ready forthem. Espe- 
cially during the Winter every exertion will be made to 
promote the comfort of guests; the proprietor feeling grate- 
ful for the uninterrupted support he has received for twen- 
ty-one years. The Hotel is second to none in its system 
and solid comforts. Especial attention to invalids. Its 
situation is most central; cars running from its immediate 
vicinity threughout the city. Travellers arriving from the 
East and from the North will find the small cars of the 
Harlem Railroad an economy and convenience, especially at 
night. They set down their passengers in front of the 
can Water closets and bath rooms on each floor. 








TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 
Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury 
No. 650 Broapway, New Yorx. 
ens Hovss my Panis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 
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A discreet (!) friend having presented Master Tom with a tool-boz as a New Year's gift—the furniture is put into thorough repair. 


HOMCEOPATHIC REMEDIES 
For Domestic and Private Use, 


Stand confessedly at the head of remedial means for the 
use of the people. They are alike removed from the poison- 
ous, dangerous and repulsive doses of quackery, or old 
school practice, the inconvenience of water-cure, or the in- 
tricate and perplexing obscurities of the usual Homceopa- 
thic books and medicines. Consisting of simple specifics 
for the various diseases to which they are related; put up 
in the form of simple sugar pellets; and prepared of ingre- 
dients neither dangerous nor disgusting, they form at once 
he ready resource of the parent or nurse, and are the com- 
fort of the complaining or invalid. 


They possess these positive advantages. They are HARM- 
LESS; no injury can arise from their use. They are SIMPLE; 
you always know what to take, and how to takeit. They 
are CONVENIENT; you cen give the proper Sugar Pill at a 
moment’s warning, without hesitation or delay. They are 
efficient; in thousands of cases disease is arrested at once, 
and the mite cures at the moment what the pound could not 
afterwards have relieved. 


LIST OF SPECIFIC REMEDIES. 

No. 1. Fever Pills—For Fever, Congestion and Inflam- 
mation of all kinds. : 

No. 2. Worm Pills—For Worm Fever, Worm Colic and 
Wetting the Bed. 

No 3. Baby’s Pills—For Colic, Crying, Teething, Wake- 
fulness and Nervousness of Adults. 

No. 4. Diarrhea Pills—For Diarrhcea, Cholera Infantum 
and Summer Complaint. 

No. 5. Dysentery Pills—For Colic, Griping, Dysentery or 
Bloody Flux. 

No. 6. Chelera Pills—For Cholera, Cholera Morbuse, 
Vomiting, 

No. 7. Cough Pilis—For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Ia 
fluenza and Sore Throat. 

No. 8. Tooth-ache Pills—For Tooth-ache, Face-ache, and 
Neuralgia. 

No. 9. Head-ache Pills—For Head-ache, Vertigo, Heat 
and Fulncess of the Head. 

No. 19. Dyspepsia Pills—For Weak and Deranged Sto- 
machs, Constipation ana B.lious Complaints, 

No. 11. For Female Irregularities—Scanty, Painful or 
Suppressed Periods. 

No. 12. Female Pills—For Leucorr‘cea, Profuse Meneces 
and Bearing Down. 

No. 13. Croup Pills—For Croup, Horse Cough, Bad 
Breathing. 

No. 14. Salt Rheum Pills—For Erysipelas, Eruptions 
Pimples on the Face. 

No. 15. Rheumatic Pills—For Pain, Lameness or Sore- 
ness in the Chest, Back, Loins or Limbs. 





A.—For Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, old 
mismanaged Agues. 


P.—For Piles, Blind or Bleeding, Internal or External. 

0.—For Sore, Weak or Inflamed Eyes and Eyelids; Fail- 
ing, Weak or Blurred Sight. 

C.—For Catarrh, of long standing or recent, either with 
obstruction or we discharge. 

W. C.—For Whooping-Cough, abating its violence and 
shortening its course. 


In Acure Diszases—such as Fevers, Inflammations, 
Diarrheeas, Dysentery, Croup, Rheumatism, and such erup- 
tive diseases as Scarlet Fever, Measles ani Erysipelas—the 
advantage of giving the proper remedies peerey is obvi- 
ous, and in all such cases the specifics act like a charm. 
The entire disease is often arrested at once, and in all cases 
the violence of the attack is moderated, the disease short- 
ened and rendered less dangerous. 

Covens and Coxps, which are of such frequent occur- 
rence, and which so often lay the foundation of Di d 
Lungs, Bronchitis and Consumption, may all be at once 
cured by the Fever and Cough Pills. 


In Caronic Diseases, such as Dyspepsia, Weak Stomach. 
Constipation, Liver Complaints, Piles, Female Debility an 
Irregularities, old Headache, Sore or Weak Eyes, Catarrh, 
Salt Rheum and other old e: uptions, the case has specifics 
whose proper application will afford a cure in almost every 
instance. O.ten the cure‘of a single chronic difficulty, such 
as Dyspepsia, Piles or Catarrh, Headache or Female: Weak- 
ness, has more than paid for the case ten times over. 


Can a private person, unacquainted with medicine, use 
these specifics toadvantage? Unquestionably. The reme- 
dies were designed to meet just such a case and supply 
sucha want. Thousands are using them in every part of 
the country with unvarying success. 

Dr. F. HUMPHREYS may be consulted daily, at his office, 
No. 662 Broadway, on all diseases of the human system, 
from 8 A. M. to 7 P. M. 

PRESCRIBING BY LETTER.—Persons at a distance who wish 
to plaee themselves under the professional care or to seek 
advice of Professor HUMPHREYS, can do so by letter. 
Write out all the particulars of the case, as fully as - 
ble, (better write too much than too little), and, inclosing 
the fee, direct to Dr. F. HUMPHREYS, No. 562 Broadway 
New York. The medicines and directions will be returned 
without further charge. 

Usual fee is $1. First consultations in ordinary cases $2. 
PRICES. 
Full set, 20 large vials in Morecco Case and Book....$5 00 
Full set, 20 large vials in Plain Case and Book........ 4 00 





Case of 15 numbere: boxes and Book..........+.++++ 2 00 
Case of any 6 numbered boxes and Book..........++ 16 
Single numbered boxes, with directions......... cocoon 2 
Single lettered boxes, with directions............++++ 50 


Large plantation or physician’s case, 1 & 2 oz. vials..15 00 
OUR REMEDIES BY MAIL. 

Look over the list; make up a case of what kind you 
choose, and inclose the amount in a current note or stamps 
by mail to our address, at No. 562 Broadway, New York, 
and the medicine will be duly returned by mail or express, 
free of charge. 





No family should be without these invaluable curatives. 
They are the only remedies perfectly adapted for domestic 
aud private use, With them the parent is armed and pre- 
pared against the first approach of disease, and can meet 
it at the threshold and keep it at bay. A trifle of medicine 
rightly directed in the first hours of disease, perfectly cures 
that which by delay can only be relieved by long and tedi- 
ous hours of suffering, if at all. With these at hand, you 
are not obliged to await the coming of that often distant as 
well as expensive luxury, a doctor; nor to be drugged, or 
| poisoned, or blistered, cr bled, but may yourself adminis- 
| ter the simple spec'fic, and restore the ruddy current or 

again to health and joy. There cannot only no injury 
| arise in any case from their use, but the general influence 
upon the constitution, beyond all question, is most 
beneficial. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
We Cesire an active, efficient agent, for the sale of our 
reweédies, ia every town or community in the United States. 
Address, F. HUMPHREYS & OO., 
167-177: Broadway, New York. 








